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R E may take it for granted that no woman 
beyond thirty, of larger interests than 
_ the small personal concerns of every 
day can find living in a boarding house 
or hotel anything better than a con- 
cession to expediency and convenience. 


The problem of a 
home of her own for a single woman of 
moderate means is of difficult solution. 
To own a house, to keep it in good repair 
and to run it requires a larger income 
than many of us can command. To rent 
a house is no cheaper and is, at best, a 
most unsatisfactory compromise. There 
is all the difference between a rented 
house and your own house that there is 
between another person’s children and 
your own, The consciousness of insta- 
bility, of possible alternatives that a 
rented house gives is unsettling; it takes 
away from the feeling of permanence, 
the atmosphere of serenity and peace, 
that are a part of every true sense of 
home, And all this is added to the ini- 
tial disadvantage of not being free, short 
of rank improvidence, to beautify and 
improve at will. Dreams cannot center 
about a rented house, and a home that 
has no place in one’s imagination does 
not deserve the name. We will leave 
out of the question the possibility of 
buying a ready-made home, an expedient 
to be adopted only by women of small 
and insignificant person- 
ality. 

The problems of building a house for 
one are perplexing. I have known women 
who have solved them by one big room 


with small dependencies of bath and 
kitchen. This solution is unsatisfactory. 
In the first place, it means doing all one’s 
own work, a high price to pay for inde- 
pendence and quarters to one’s taste. 
No matter how little irksome a woman 
finds household tasks, it is too great a 
sacrifice to give up, short of some imper- 
ative duty, so large a proportion of her 
time to work whose benefit ends with the 
day. In any case, too much of our lives 
goes that way, in the care of our bodies 
and our clothes. Then, unless a woman 
is unusually strong, she goes to the rest 
of her life, whether it be work or pleas- 
ure, with the freshness gone, often with 
fatigue and weariness of spirit. It makes 
hospitality too laborious for enjoyment. 
Personally, I myself like all forms of 
housework and cooking; nevertheless, I 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that for an intellectual woman even life 
in a boarding house is preferable to the 
endless round of daily tasks, done today 
only to be done over again tomorrow, 
taking the place of more profitable em- 
ployment; work that, being done for 
one’s self, is not loving service, but has 
nothing to sweeten and sanctify it. This 
is drudgery in a sense that no manner 
of work for the good or pleasure of others 
can be. 
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“Single Blessedness'’ seen in perspective 


It is against housework only as an al- 
ternative to better things that one has a 
right to be impatient. If a woman 


spends her life on the things of the day, 
it is far better that she devote it to hon- 
est sweeping and dishwashing than profit- 


less visiting and enervating seeking after 
amusement. I have no patience with the 
impatience of work. Every one must 
work; it is the law of life; lacking it, 
there is no peace, no satisfaction; never- 
theless, work is not a good thing when 
it excludes, or makes less efficient, other 
work for higher use. 

The problem, both constructive and 
economical is complicated all out of pro- 
portion by the introduction of a servant. 
Her advent involves a dining room, bed- 
rooms, pantries, wash tubs, larger and 
more elaborate kitchen arrangements, 
and,‘ if you have a conscience, another 
bathroom. A servant implies guest con- 
veniences, including bed, bath and sit- 
ting room privileges. Nor can you set- 
tle comfortably down to work in your 
own special sanctum without the con- 
sciousness that your guest is as pleas- 
antly situated. This enlarging of your 
household means halls and greater apart- 
ness; for if you had. not been of a some- 
what exclusive disposition, you would 
not have rebelled against your boarding 


house. Such a house costs four times as. 


much as. the more primitive one and 
costs six or eight times as much to run. 
The expense of a servant can be put, con- 
servatively, at three times the amount of 


her wages, and your enlarged metliod of 
living would make up the remainder. 
The suggestion here set forth is a com- 
promise between the two ways of living. 
Some day I mean to build just such a 
house as the one illustrated, but, in the 
meanwhile, other single women of home- 
loving instincts, are welcome to the idea. 
All the building I have ever done has 
been in California, and the present plan 
was drawn for that climate; still I can- 
not see that it is not perfectly adaptable 
to any other. I have turned it about one 
point in the compass, as being more gen- 
erally satisfactory where there is no espe- 
cial view to command. The house as 
shown here faces the west, but it could 
easily be adapted to a north or an east 
exposure. It is a plaster cottage, a story 
and a half high, plastered within on the 
first floor, above finished in redwood. 
The first floor represents an apartment 
to be let to tenants, who, for part of their 
rent, will agree to cook, clean and answer 
the doorbell for the inhabitant of the 
floor above. It was the success of a sim- 
ilar plan in a house in Boston that made 
the idea seem feasible. An old house in 
the Back Bay has been remodelled into 
several small suites of two large rooms, 
bath, kitchenette, and dumb _ waiter. 
The janitor’s wife, in the basement, 
cooks two meals a day, washes dishes and 
does a weekly cleaning for the tenants, 
all of whom are women. It is, of course, 
the English lodging house plan and in 
this particular instance, owing largely, 
TI admit, to the good temper, reasonable- 
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Floor plans, the down stairs apartment on the left, the owner’s home on the right 


ness and executive ability of the janitor’s 
wife, has proved ideally satisfactory. 
To return to the plan, on the first floor, 
besides the six-room apartment, there is 
also an entrance and a reception hall for 
the apartment above. From this stairs 
go up into an upstairs hall from which, 
by way of an alcove, 6 by 10, you 
enter a large living room 20 by 28. This 
we will call the library, living room hav- 
ing for me a “tenementy” suggestion 
apart from the recognized use of the 
word. All exits and entrances are by the 
alcove, thus giving to the library the at- 
mosphere of apartness and privacy which 


a true library should have. The alcove 
has two French windows opening on the 
roof garden and is divided by portieres 
from the main part of the room. A door 
at the south end leads to bath and dress- 


I should sleep on the couch in the 
library, an arrangement unattractive in 
name but delightful in reality. The 
sense of space and air is most agreeable, 
and it is pleasant to go to sleep by the 
dying light of the fire. The alternative 
would. be a small bedroom, since one 
would not wish either the expense of 
building or the trouble of caring for 
another large room, and that I do not 
like. A couch intended for the purpose, 
no makeshift arrangement, can be as ex- 
quisitely nice as the most perfectly ap- 
pointed bed. The grubbiness of the idea 
is more than atoned for by the pleasant- 
ness of the fact. The couch stands in the 
north east corner of the library with a 
long narrow window over it, to facilitate 
the pernicious habit of reading in bed. 
The arrangement of the windows neces- 
sarily depends on the outlook. Unless 
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there was something attractive to be 
seen, I should have on the north side no 
other window than the one over the 
eouch. Unoceupied wall space is nowa- 
days a refreshing novelty in a room— 
though I doubt if, in this case, my rapa- 
cious books will leave any unclaimed. 

In the middle of the west side, opposite 
the entrance, is a spacious fireplace in a 
recess, 3 by 12, containing a settee at 
each end with two small windows over 
them. On each side of the recess is a 
small bookcase built in the wall and, 
next to these two west windows, likewise 
recessed, with window seats. The style 
of window must depend on the outlook. 
Through mine I see the Golden Gate 
with its stately ships passing by to their 
harbor under the hill; consequently each 
window consists of one big plate glass 
pane—which the artist has not put in the 
sketch—flanked by two narrow casements 
with leaded panes. 

At the south end of the room is a bay 
window of baronial size, composed of 
large French windows. This is to be 
paved with tiles or marble and to be 
filled with plants. In front of this stands 
a small round dining table. On either 
side of the entrance alcove is a bookcase 
built in level with the walls. Opposite 
the fireplace is a deep low roomy sofa, 
backed by a narrow table the same 
length, wide enough to hold lamps, books 
and magazines, but not the monopolizer 
of space that a library table usually is. 
The floor is to be of hard wood, stained 
dark and waxed, the variety of wood to 
depend on the state of the treasury at 
the time of bui'ding. The rugs shall be 
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few, from choice as well as necessity, 
leaving plenty of space for sun and fire- 
light to cast shadows upon. There shall 
be a desk somewhere and sufficient chairs, 
also a small table or two, but no crowd- 
ing of furniture. There shall be a clock, 
but no ornaments other than flowers and 
a few pictures. The redwood panelling 
of the walls, dully pink with a silvery 
tinge, and finished only with wax is 
ornament enough. Draperies at the 
windows would be superfluous. I shall 
have Venetian blinds—if practicable, of 
the kind they have in the Boston Public 
Library. These may, for all I know, be 
worth their weight in gold. The ceil- 
ing is to be vaulted, of no great hight, 
with cross beams, like the ceiling of a 
Gothie chapel. I have various interest- 
ing ideas for finishing the tops of my 
windows in church effects, but whether 
it will be possible to carry them out, I 
do not know. 

The dressing room, to the south, is 
lined with clothes presses. -Even the 
dressing table is built into the wall, as 
is every possible bit of furniture, mak- 
ing cleaning a much easier process. 
From the dressing room opens the bath- 
room, containg a shower, among other 
appliances. 

The kitchen lies to the east of the 
hall, a charming little playhouse adorned 
with tiles. Here also is the dumb waiter. 
Breakfast can sometimes be enjoyed 
here, when the weather prohibits the 
roof garden, the crowning glory of the 
house. The windows in the alcove give 
directly upon a sheltered corner of this, 
where, protected by an adjustable awn- 
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ing, it will be possible to take a larger 
number of meals than any but a Cali- 
fornian would believe possible. In the 
northeast corner of the roof garden, fac- 
ing the sun, is a small hothouse in 
which plants for the house can be raised 
and seeds started for the garden, at the 
back of the house below. A_ hollow 
shingle buttress filled with layers of 
broken rock, moss and leaf mold sur- 
rounds the roof garden. This will be gay 
with flowers. 

The apartment below is, in the nature 
of things, much less interesting. The 
entrance is on the south side. To right 
and Jeft are the parlor and dining room. 
Two bedrooins occupy the northwest and 
southeest corners, with a small one next 
the reception hall to the north. There 
is a bath, two toilets, a store room big 
enough for two households, many closets 
and a pleasant kitchen. A door com- 
municates with the stairway and en- 
trance to the upper apartment. 

The crux of this plan is the finding of 
the right people to live in the flat below; 
still I believe that this can be done by 
taking sufficient pains. There must be 
many women, good housekeepers, who 
would be eager to earn part of the rent by 
their own exertions. There are so few 
gainful occupations for a woman confined 
at home. Suppose the rent of the flat were 
$35 a month, and the undertaking of 
the owner’s cooking and cleaning stood 
for a rebate of $20 or $25 a month—in 
many households it would make the 
keeping of a servant a possibility, with 
the additional advantage that it would 
involve no increased expenditure, no 
raising of the family’s style of living, as 
in the case of taking a boarder. 

The tenants below might be young 
married people or a couple of old maids 
or a widow with grown children in bus- 
iness, herself anxious to earn a share of 
the family expenses. am sure the 
right people could be found. What they 
would have to do would be to cook and 
wash the dishes for lunch and dinner for 
the owner, say myself, and cny guests I 
may choose to invite. They will have 
to take the entire care of my entrance 
and reception room and once a week come 
upstairs and give my rooms a thorough 
cleaning. The daily caring for these I 
myself will undertake. They will answer 
the doorbell and telephone, communicat- 
ing with me entirely by a house tele- 
phone. I should expect no table service 
from them, bringing the dishes to and 
from the dumb waiter myself, and only 
on exceptional occasions getting in some- 
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one from the outside to wait. Many a 
woman would gladly undertake the 
other duties who would consider table 
service derogatory. Besides, one of the 
greatest charms in this manner of life 
would be its freedom from alien intru- 
sion, the total absence of domestic fric- 
tion. The freedom from responsibility 
and care is another valuable considera- 
tion. You telephone to your tenant that 
you have a friend coming to lunch or 
dinner and, besides calling up the pro- 
vision man, if necessary, there is noth- 
ing further to be thought of till it is 
time to set the table. You can go to 
your work with undivided mind. 

One fundamental advantage of this 
plan is its economy, so much of one’s 
living comes out of the first cost of the 
house. Suppose this, including the land, 
to be $10,000. Invested at 5 per cent, it 
would bring a trifle over $40 a month. 
All one’s other living expenses, light, 
fuel and food, would be under $20 a 
month, taking food at Boston prices, the 
highest I have ever encountered. In all, 
$60 a month. The surplus rent from the 
apartment below, after subtracting the 
tariff for service, would be sufficient to 
pay taxes, repairs and water rates. It 
would hardly be possible to keep house 
with a servant for less than $100 a 
month; in addition to this, you would 
have to count in the interest on the 
money invested in your house, $40 a 
month at least, with taxes and repairs 
into the bargain. 

The heating problem I have not taken 
up, as it would depend on the climate. 
I have solved it for California by sup- 
plementing the open fires with gas stoves 
connected with flues and so placed that 
their ugliness is not visible. The house 
is not adapted to a city lot with only a 
front and back. It must have 50 or 60 
feet frontage, with a free sweep for the 
sun on its southern exposure. It can be 
aes close to the northern side of the 
ot. 

This scheme of living admits of many 
modifications to suit emergencies and 
special conditions. The number of 
meals supplied by the tenants can_ be 
varied at will. One can even get all 
one’s own meals and have all the rent 
of the apartment below; or if the ten- 
ants are friends, one or more meals cah 
be taken with them. If one wishes to 
leave home, all expenses cease imme- 
diately. It is not necessary to leave a 
paid caretaker in the house or to have 
any anxiety about its safety. No ar- 
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rangements need be made for one’s re- 
turn. 

Taking it all in all, I do not think 
there could be devised a manner of liv- 
ing more suited to a single woman of 
moderate means. As originally planned, 
I could see but one drawback to this 
manner of living, that it excluded the 
possibilities of guests to stay over night. 
Still, neither would this be possible in a 
boarding house. Making provision for 
a guest, it seemed, would complicate 
the plan out of its charming simplicity, 
for, unfortunately, guests must be pro- 
vided with baths and pleasant places to 
sit as well as beds and food and drink. 
However, I kept turning over in my 
mind the guest problem, which, at the 
time, seemed insoluble; it involved the 
introduction.of too many new elements. 
These I think I have reduced to the 
minimum, the satisfactory minimum, 
in a second series of plans, the one illus- 
trated. 

In this plan, both apartments are en- 
tered from the south side, with quite dis- 
tinct entrances, however. Opening from 
the entrance hall for the upper apartment 
is a small, but pleasant sitting room with 
south windows and a fireplace. This 
room supplies the need of a place for the 
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The Love of Women 


By Elizabeth Clarke Hardy 


guest to receive her guests. On the 
floor above I have shifted my dressing 
and bathrooms to the north side; in the 
latter I have no tub, merely a shower. 
The bathroom proper, 8 by 8, is on the 
south side next to the charming guest 
chamber I have introduced. This is six- 
teen feet square, with a sliding glass 
door opening on the roof garden to the 
east, three lovely south windows and a 
fire-place on the north side. The most 
exacting guest could not fail to be satis- 
fied with her accommodation. 

This alternative plan is but little 
larger than the original one. Five years 
ago I built a house only a little smaller 
for $5500; but now they tell me the cost 
of building has nearly doubled. Conse- 
quently, unless the lot were unusually 
cheap, my estimate for the other plan 
will probably have to be increased some- 
what, although, in accordance with my 
experience, it was what I considered ab- 
surdly exaggerated, to cover all contin- 
gencies. 

If the house were built in a cold cli- 
mate, the angle of the roof garden be- 
tween the two wings could be roofed with 
glass. It would make a beautiful winter 
garden and prevent the snow from heap- 
ing itself up there. 


“T love him, my lover,” the maiden said 
With downeast, happy eyes; 
But the good wife sitting within her door 
Looked up with a mild surprise; 
The kettle sang on the glowing hearth 
To the bird in the cage above— 
“Now what do you know of love, my child, 


Pray, what do you know of love?” 


“T love him, my husband,” the good wife 
With a smile of contentment sweet, 


said 


As she laid the table and brewed the tea 
And kept the hearthstone neat; 
But a baby stirred in its tiny crib 
% -~ And a mother bent above 


And smiled as she crooned in a tender 
“Now what do they. know of: love?” 
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Coziness, an atmosphere of home, pervades both 
these rooms which offer several suggestions 
to the home 
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From the coaching parade at the summer outing of the Mothers’ and Fathers’ club 


A Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club 


By J. L. Harbour 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has 
endeared himself to the 
people partly because of the 
way in which he has cham- 
pioned the home and tried 
to make the people feel that 
in it must be the founda- 

tion of our real greatness as a nation. 
In his address before the national con- 
gress of mothers last year he said: 

“No piled up wealth, no splendor of 
material growth, no brilliance of artis- 
tic development, will permanently avail 
any people unless its home life is healthy, 
unless the average man possesses honesty, 
courage, common sense and decency; 
unless he works hard and is willing at 
need to fight hard; and unless the aver- 
age woman is a good wife, a good mother, 
able and willing to perform the first and 
greatest duty of womanhood, able and 
willing to bear, and to bring up as they 
should be brought up, healthy children, 
sound in body, mind and character, and 
numerous enough so that the race shall 
increase and not decrease.” 

It goes without saying that President 
Roosevelt believes that the rearing of the 
children in the home should be a divided 
responsibility, and that the father should 
be something more’ than a mere bread- 
winner. While this is the primary duty 
of the husband and father, his duty does 
not begin and end there and anything 


having to do with the. welfare of his 
children should appeal to him and enlist 
his sympathy and support quite as much 
as the sympathy and support of the 
mother. 

It was partly for the purpose of giv- 
ing the fathers as well as the mothers the 
opportunity of having their “say,” and 
of co-operating more fully with the 
mothers in their efforts for the better- 
ment of the home and the betterment of 
all the conditions of child life that that 
unique organization, the Mothers’ and 
Fathers’ club of Boston, was organized 
in the fall of 1901. It took for its motto 
the truism, “The child of today is the 
ruler of tomorrow.” It had for its pur- 
pose practical work for the betterment 
of the home and the betterment of child 
life in all homes. It was hoped to make 
it a club that would appeal to the fathers 
quite as much as to the mothers, and 
while it is not possible for the fathers to 
attend the afternoon meetings of the club 
in very large numbers, they do come 
out when meetings are held in the even- 
ing, and the number of fathers uniting 
with the club is increasing. 

The problems of the child and of the 
home are being discussed today as never 
before. They are engaging the attention 
of the most intelligent men and women 
of the day because they have become 
questions of paramount importance. The 
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wives and mothers cannot solve these 
problems alone. The -husbands and 
fathers must help. Some of them are 
helping through the medium of the 
Mothers’ and Fathers’ club and if any 
of all the legion of clubs in our land jus- 
tifies its existence the Mothers’ and 
Fathers’ club does. 

The thirteen ladies who met to organ- 
ize the club in November of the year 
1901 were members of the Metaphysi- 
cal club who had come to the conclusion 
that it might be profitable to organize 
a mothers’ class. When they met to 
form the class it was decided that it 
might be a good thing to organize a 
Mothers’ and Fathers’ club for the 
“study of the problems of parenthood in 
its largest application.” It was decided 
to organize such a club to meet weekly 
and that the dues for annual member- 
ship should be the small sum of a dollar. 
Later it was announced that the aim of 
the club should be “to study and to put 
in practice the best methods of child- 
development in the home, in the school 
and with his companions.” 

Emphasis was placed on the words “put 


in practice” because the organizers of 
the club felt that there was too much 
theorizing in many clubs and not enough 
putting of theories into practice. Mrs 
Mary Pamela Rice was chosen president 
of the club and she still retains that 
position, devoting herself to the work 
with a singleness of purpose that has 
been one secret of the club’s success. 

During the first year of the club’s 
existence its speakers, men and women of 
the highest intelligence, discussed such 
questions as: “What constitutes a good 
father,” “Some phases of parental obli- 
gation,” “The ideal mother” and Miss 
Margaret Morley gave a series of six talks 
on “The renewal of life; how and when 
to tell the story to children.” 

The trustees of the Boston public 
library thought well enough of the club 
to make its room a distributing station 
for books relating to children and parent- 
hood, and one hundred such books were 
placed there. 

As the club got its bearings and real- 
ized more and more the scope of the 
work it might do, it took up such work 
as the consideration of the defective, 
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On the lawn after the shower 


neglected and delinquent children of the 
city; civie questions were considered; 
the welfare of the school children was 
found to be a profitable study, and it 
is doubtful if the club has done any- 
thing giving promise of better results 
than the placing of a trained nurse in 
one of the publie school districts of the 
city. It may not be a matter of general 
information that New York city has 
fifty trained nurses in its publie schools, 
paid from the regular school funds. So 
anxious were the members of the Moth- 
ers’ and Fathers’ club to have the experi- 
ment tried in Boston that they assumed 
the expense of a nurse in one of the 
Boston school districts and it is hoped 
that nurses in all the school districts 
in Boston will result from the initiative 
thus taken. 

What does a nurse do in the public 
schools? Are there sick children in the 
schools? some one will ask. 

There are in the Wells school district 
in Boston four schoo's with an attend- 
ance of 2500 children. The school nurse 
visits these four schools every day and 
her thorough training makes it easy 
for her to discover at a glance the physi- 
eal condition of the children, and pupils 
are often sent, home under her direction. 
She sometimes goes home with the child 
end tells the mother what shou'd be done. 
The Boston school nurse discovered in 
one instance a child being sent regularly 
to school from a home in which there 
was scarlet fever. In another case a 


child was going to school from a home 
in which there was diphtheria. The best 
physicians give their hearty approval to 
the plan of a nurse in the public schools, 
and it is probable that the time will come 
when nurses will be a part of the regular 
working force of our city schoo's, with 
salaries paid from the regular school 
funds. 

Another practical and helpful line of 
effort in which the Mothers’ and Fathers’ 
club is engaged is the farm home for chil- 
dren during the summer months. This 
feature of the work is very interesting. 
Up to the present time the club, for lack 
of means, has had to rent a farm for the 
purpose and one of its unrealized ideals 
is a farm of its own, on which it can carry 
forward its education work, for the pur- 
pose of the farm is to educate quite as 
much as to give pleasure to the children. 
Some member is always at the farm to 
give oversight to the children. Boys are 
received one week and girls the next. 
The etmosphere of the farm is that of 
the real home; the chief object is to 
give the children who come to it an 
illustration of real home life on small 
means. The home spirit, the true family 
spirit is inculeated in the children, whose 
ages are from six to fifteen years. The 
older boys and girls are taught to care 
for the younger chi'dren and the spirit 
of noblesse oblige obtains in this home, 
which the children enter joyfully and 
leave with -great reluctance. It is 
planned to give the boys and girls prac- 
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tical training in all kinds of farm work, 
when the club is so fortunate as to have 
a farm of its own. There are no class or 
race distinctions on the farm. In re- 
ceiving the groups of children it is 
planned to “mix” them as much as possi- 
ble and to make them feel that as resi- 
dents of America they are all of one fam- 
ily, and that the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness should transcend all caste lines 
and racial differences. The club is emi- 
nently American and patriotic, for it has 
the good of the nation as well as that 
of the home at heart. When the club’s 
cherished ideal of a farm of its own has 
become a reality, it will begin a system 
of practical education for boys along the 
line of agriculture and will carry on the 
work during the entire year. 

During the past year the club has 
taken a special interest in the question 
of child labor, devoting an evening to 
addresses on this topic. A larger attend- 
ance of men can always be secured in the 
evening. Another evening was devoted 
to the work of the prevention of cruelty 
to children, when Ellery Clark gave a 
lecture with stereopticon views on “The 
rescue and protective methods of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children,” and Charles W. Birtwell told 
of “The preventive and constructive 
work of the Children’s Aid society,” one 
of the most helpful societies of its kind 
in the world. An afternoon was given to 
a study of bird and animal life and its 
educational value in the home. Mrs 
Huntington Smith of the Animal Res- 
cue league in Boston told of her work, 
and a member of the Audubon society 
told of the work of that excellent organ- 
ization. Miss Harriet G. Bird, who has 
a farm where she cares for old and disa- 
bled horses, spoke on “The horse—man’s 
friend and helper.” The club had a sum- 
mer camp conference and one of the 
meetings that called forth a large audi- 
ence was an evening gathering at which 
“The theater and the children” was the 
topic under discussion. An address on 
the subject was given: by Professor George 
Pierce Baker of Harvard university, and 
a general conference and discussion fol- 
lowed. These discussions and confer- 
ences following the regular addresses are 
one of the helpful features of the club. 
They are a sort of open parliament and 
often bring forth helpful ideas. 

At one meeting a member of Boston’s 
noted Educational and Industrial union 
spoke on the subject of the evils of buy- 
ing on the installment plan, and an even- 
ing meeting was devoted to “Ethical in- 


struction in home and school.” “The 
school city” was the subject discussed at 
another evening meeting, Albert Ralph 
Albertson of the National School City 
league being the speaker. The subject 
of “Pure food” was a timely one be- 
cause of recent developments. Mrs 
Lucia Gale Barber spoke before the club 
on “Physical development: its relation 
to manners and morals.” “Girlhood and 
boyhood; their similarities, differences 
and possibilities,’ “Trade schools for 
girls,” “Adolescent boys,” “Some points 
of law which a home-maker should 
know,” “How to teach patriotism in the - 
schools,” “Boys’ camps,” “Boys’ work,” 
“Juvenile courts” and “Jewish home life 
as described by Rabbi Charles Fleischer,” 
have been some of the topics brought be- 
fore the club during the past year. The 
meetings are now held fortnightly in- 
stead of weekly, and it is planned to have 
at least one evening meeting each month. 
One of the practical features of the club 
is a “maternity box,” which is kept con- 
stantly supplied with infants’ clothing 
to be given to poor and needy mothers. 

The purposes of the Mothers’ and Fath- 
ers’ club, as given in detail in the club 
announcement are as follows: 

“To interest men and women to co- 
operate in the work for purer, truer 
homes, believing that to accomplish the 
best results men and women must work 
together. 

“To carry the mother-love and mother- 
thought into all that concerns or touches 
childhood in home, school, church, state 
or legislation. _ 

“To give all persons interested in the 
eare of children—nurses, kindergarten- 
ers, and teachers of the higher grades— 
opportunity to learn the best method for 
their proper care and training. 

“To arouse the whole community to a 
sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected chil- 
dren of the poor.” . 

This is certainly a pretty big under- 
taking and one that should appeal with 
peculiar force to the fathers and moth- 
ers of our land. It cannot be accom- 
plished by the mothers alone. The fath- 
ers must help. Some of them are 
helping. More would be willing to help 
if they would join clubs like this and as- 
sist in making the work practical. The 
club in Boston is trying to accomplish 
its aim by providing free reading matter 
along educational lines, by forming 
classes in child study, by creating gen- 
eral interest in the objects of the club 
through lectures by the very best speak- 
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ers it is possible to secure, by working 
through the public schools in various 
ways and by appealing in every way pos- 
sible to intelligent and sympathetic fath- 
ers and mothers genuine'y interested in 
the home and all childhood. So many 
dangers threaten the American home of 
today that any organization seeking to 
preserve and to strengthen the purity 
and increase the efficiency of the home 
as a moral and educational influence is 
well deserving the attention and the sym- 
pathy of all who have at heart the per- 
petuity of our American institutions. 
The Mothers’ and Fathers’ club recog- 
nizes the va'ue and the necessity of 


social life, and makes provision for it on 
its calendar. One of the most delight- 
ful of its social events was the fete given 
this summer on the beautiful grounds of 
Colonel and Mrs E. C. Benton of Be!- 
mont, a suburb of Boston. The mem- 
bership of the club has now increased to 
one hundred and sixty, and it is certain 
that this will be enlarged during the 
coming season, because of increased in- 
terest in the club on the part of those 
who are beginning to realize how valu- 
able such an organization may be made 
to both fathers and mothers and to any 
one interested in that greatest and best 
of all American institutions—the home. 


Don Quixote wallpaper, from an old house in Essex county, Massachusetts 
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The Village Band 


Of all the joys of boyhood I recall with vain regret, 
Regret because they seem so far away, 
The chiefest one of all the joys I never shall forget, 
Was when the village band began to play. ; 
On summer evenings when the air was solemn-like and still, 
It seemed that nothing could be half so sweet 
As when, with martial tread that made your spinal column thrill, 
The village band went playing down the street. 


Rumpity-tumpity-tum-tum-tum ! 

Ab! for the sound of the old bass drum, 
Drowning the strain of the plaintive flute, 
Tootilty-tootilty-tootilty-toot ! 

Haunting my memory comes the groan 
Fresh from the throat of the big trombone. 
Never was music one-half so sweet,— 
Rumpity-tootilty-tweet-tweet-tweet 
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Ah! how we fellows used to dream the idle hours away, 
And build ambition’s castles in the air; 

And every boy, when be grew up, of course was going to play 
Some instrument,—which one he didn't care. 

Cornet, or fife, or drum, or flute, it made no difference then; 
"Twas all the same, if only our small feet 

Could be in line, and we could help to make the music when 

The village band went playing down the street. 


Alas! for dreams, ambition’s fires that naught could ever quench! 
Dick Sheridan in college bas a chair. 

Frank Klauder’s making motor cars, True.Cass is on the bench, 
And Hackey Hughes is just a millionaire. 

Fred Leser went to congress and Bill ‘fenkins went to jail, 
Bob White’s in California raising wheat; 

And I am just a scribbler with a silly little tale:— 

The village band went playing down the street. 


Rumpity-tumpity-tum-tum-tum ! 
Ab! for the sound of the old bass drum, 
Drowning the strain of the plaintive flute, 
Tootilty-tootilty-tootilty-toot ! 

Haunting my memory comes the groan 
Fresh from the throat of the big trombone. 
Never was music one-half so sweet,— 
Rumpity-tootilty-tweet-tweet-tweet ! 


—Sum S. Stinson, 
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Every reader of this Magazine who so chooses is a mem- 


ber of Our Musical Club, the object of which is a series 
of excursions in the great field of music and co-opera- 


S America a musical na- 
>) tion? If we listen to 
some authorities, the an- 
swer should be a ringing 
“Nol” Everyone has 
heard of the boy who was 
first in his elass—if you 
began at the other end. According to 
this Arabian mode of left-to-right com- 
putation, America would stand as num- 
ber two. 

A few years ago I read an estimate 

(which was at least interesting if not 
accurate) that the proud distinction of 
being the least musical nation in the 
world belonged to England, and that the 
United States made a close second. As 
I remember the figures: in Germany, 70 
per cent of the population understood 
and enjoyed the highest class of music; 
in France, 50 per cent; in Italy, 45 per 
cent; in Russia 34 per cent; and so on, 
down to the United States, which was 
allotted 8 per cent; while England 
barely escaped annihilation with 2 per 
cent. 
China and Japan were omitted from 
the computation, doubtless for lack of 
a standard of comparison, since it is 
well known that no occidental can listen 
to celestial harmonies without a head- 
ache, and the orientals insist that it is 
only their notorious politeness that 
keeps them from laughing outright at 
the abominable noises we sit through 
with seeming enjoyment. 

Of course, America can claim that it 
employs the greatest musicians in all 
the world, and pays them higher prices 
than they can obtain anywhere else. 
The Paderewskis, the Ysayes, Kubeliks, 
and Pattis are enriched here beyond the 
dreams of avarice. The Metropolitan 
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A Causerie on Music 
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opera house gives a season that makes 
any European opera house look beg- 
garly. The Boston symphony orchestra 
is admitted—at least in Boston—to be 
the best in the world. And so on. But 
high prices do not make high arts, and 
it is observed that the dingiest opera 
house in Italy gives as many new works 
in one w Fed as the Metropolitan in ten. 
The cheapest o in Germany pro- 
duces more novelties by native com- 
posers than all of our big orchestras to- 
gether. 

But whatever the percentage of Amer- 
ican musical illiteracy may have been a 
few years ago, it is beyond denial that 
there is a tremendous change at work. 
The whole nation is feeling a musical 
uplift like a sea that swells above a sub- 
marine earthquake. 

The trouble hitherto has not been that 
Americans were of a fiber that was dead 
to musical thrill. Our hearts are not 
of flannel, and ‘we are not a nation of 
soft pedals. We have simply been too 
busy hacking down trees and making 
bricks without straw, to go to music 
school. But now, the sewing machine, 
the telephone, the typewriter and the 
trolley car are sufficiently installed to 
give us leisure to take up music and see 
what there is in it. 

We are beginning to learn that, while 
The Arkansas Traveler, Money Musk, 
and Nellie Was a Lady are all very well 
in their way, there are higher and more 
interesting things in music. 

There is an expression which musi- 
cians hear every day: “I am passionately 
fond of music, but I don’t understand 
it. I know what I like, but I can’t tell 
why. ” 

This speech has become a byword 
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among trained musicians, but it indi- 
cates a widespread condition that is at 
once full of pathos and of hope. Amer- 
ica as a nation is “passionately fond of 
music.” It needs only an education in 
the means of expression. But Ameri- 
eans have lacked both the habit of and 
the desire for leisure, and music is not 
a busy man’s art; it is an art for the 
hours of repose and rumination. 

To attain any real skill in perform- 
ing good music requires years of hard 
work; and the skill is as easy to lose 
as it was hard to achieve. Rubinstein 
said that if he omitted practice for one 
day, his fingers knew it. To attain any 
real understanding in music, requires 
even from those who do not intend to 
play it, a large amount of time in lis- 
tening to it. But concerts are incon- 
venient and expensive, and have a way 
of happening on evenings when one has 
important engagements elsewhere. 

It is this that has kept a new country 
like ours in a backward musical condi- 
tion. The passion for music has been 
here and has made the fortunes of for- 
eign artists who could excite and ap- 
pease it. But the steady, deep-rooted 
knowledge of music must be something 
more than a fitful passion; and the 
means of acquiring this knowledge have 
hitherto been out of the reach of our 
busy public. A rescue has, however, 
been recently devised and placed within 
the reach of every hame. The rescu- 
ing device was, as usual, greeted with 
ridicule; but it is now established be- 
yond criticism. A few words about it 
may be interesting: 


MAN who has devoted his life to 

musie and published several vol- 

umes on musical subjects, was re- 
cently made very uncomfortable by Mr 
Daniel Frohman. The musician knew 
that Mr Frohman had given his time to 
theatrical affairs and had never learned 
to play an instrument or to read a page 
of music. Yet Mr Frohman revealed an 
astonishing familiarity with the works 
of the great composers and asked ques- 
tions that kept the musician busy in- 
venting excuses for forgetfulness. 

“Let me see,” Mr Frohman would say, 
“how does that second theme go in the 
third movement of Beethoven’s Fourth 
symphony 2” 

Then, as the musician floundered, Mr 
Frohman would recall it, and hum it, 
and discuss its similarity with some 
other important theme by some other 
master. 


The secret was, that, while the musi- 
cian had perhaps not heard this sym- 
phony played for several years, and may 
never have closely studied the score, Mr 
Frohman had been playing it over and 
over every day for weeks—on his me- 
chanical piano player. 

Art owes more to machinery than 
many artists are willing to admit. The 
camera, for instance, derided by paint- 
ers and bigoted amateurs, has brought 
within the reach of millions of people 
beautiful reproductions of the master- 
pieces. These are not, of course, the 
old masters themselves, but they are 
infinitely nearer the originals than the 
oil copies formerly in vogue. These 
were the work of tenth-rate painters 
who had failed as artists and earned a 
humble living turning out alleged copies, 
crude in color, false in drawing, and 
utterly empty of the majestic’ spirit of 
the originals. 

The camera has done more to spread 
a knowledge and love of great painting, 
great sculpture, and great architecture, 
than all the lectures, books and copies 
ever made. 

The mechanical piano player, of 
which there are now several varieties in 
the market, was similarly met at first 
with the contempt or the violent ridi- 
cule of pedantic musicians. It was a 
bold anarchist who dared to say a good 
word for it. Mr Henry T. Finck, of the 
New York Evening Post, who had ven- 
tured to praise Wagner and fight for 
him when he was the butt of all the 
scholastic critics and even of the cheap- 
est comic paragraphers, was perhaps, the 
first writer of position who was cour- 
ageous enough to speak in favor of the 
piano player, and even to confess to 
keeping one in his house. Today, the 
most eminent writers, composers, and 
performers compete for adjectives of 
praise, and declare themselves beholden 
to mechanical piano players for both 
pleasure and profit. 

f course, a mechanical player cannot 
do everything that a great pianist can 
do. But by corollary, a mechanical 
piano player ean do many things that 
eannot be done by the greatest pianist 
—to say nothing of the average run of 
slow readers and clumsy fingerers. 

A story is told of Rosenthal, perhaps 
the most brilliant of living technicians. 
There is the familiar little Sixth 
“valse” in which Chopin is said to have 
represented George Sands’ lap dog in the 
act of chasing its tail round and round. 
Rosenthal had rewritten this simple 
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work in a more elaborate and extremely 
tricky form. 

One night while dining with a friend, 
he heard his version of this valse played 
in another room. As he listened, the 
performer increased the speed to a 
point that petrified even Rosenthal with 
astonishment. When a _ superhuman 
velocity had been reached, Rosenthal 
left the table and dashed into the other 
room, only to find that the diabolic 
genius was simply manipulating the 
levers and treadle of a piano player. 

One might argue from this that, since 
the valse was rewritten only as a test 
of dexterity, the mechanical piano 
player was a greater technician than 
Rosenthal. And, indeed, one can obtain 
from these devices almost every effect 
obtainable by a skilled performer, ex- 
cept the singing tone and certain minor 
colors; and these, for that matter, are less 
often sought by human pianists than 
one could wish. 

The true value, however, of the me- 
chanical piano player is not in its power 
to dumfound past masters, but in its 
usefulness as first aid to the untrained. 
It is to the classics of music what the 
translator is in literature. Of course, 
the best translators lose something of 
the original, but without them how many 
even of the most learned would be 
familiar with Homer, Plato, Job, Isaiah, 
Vergil, Horace, Dante, Cervantes, 
Goethe, Hugo, Tolstoi and the others 
who have made the mistake of not writ- 
ing in a universal language? 

The piano player’is not only the 
greatest translator, but also the great- 
est missionary that music has ever 
known. Now, the one way to enjoy 
classic music is to hear it in large quan- 
tities and to listen to the same work 
often and with attention. But the vast 
majority of mankind is unable to go to 
many orchestral concerts and operas, or 
to give the works heard there more than 
a passing attention. Even in a metrop- 
olis, people are generally too tired, 
after a day’s work, to dress and betake 
themselves to a performance of numbers 
which they have not selected and which 
they may not be in the mood to enjoy. 
To them, the piano player offers a res- 
cue that is always ready, at home, and 
with an unlimited repertoire for every 
whim. Incidentally, by stimulating ac- 
quaintance with the classics, it stimu- 
lates a desire to hear them well per- 
formed. So the concerts also profit. 

Nowadays one may meet in all walks 
of life, men of achievement, who, 
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through piano players, have gained an 
amazing knowledge of the higher realms 
of music. They can, and do, attend con- 
certs often and hear familiar texts in- 
terpreted by great conductors or great 
singers, with the same keen intellectual 
delight with which one hears Hamlet 
or Othello played by a great actor. 

Think, however, of the millions who 
live in smaller towns, or even in the 
country, and have never an opportunity 
to hear the master works done in a mas- 
terly way. To such as these, the mechan- 
ical piano player is a godsend. 

Recently I received a letter from a 
small western city where no first-class 
orchestra or opera troupe ever goes. 
The letter was from a man who had 
won success as a railroad lawyer and a 
judge, and had then retired. He had 
reached his threescore and ten with no 
knowledge of music beyond the whis- 
tling of popular tunes. Someone per- 
suaded him to buy a piano player and a 
few rolls of music. After a short time 
he wrote to me, asking me to select for 
him a series of rolls that would give hi 
the best possible acquaintance with all 
of Wagner’s operas. 

Think of the new world—the land of 
milk and honey—that was opened to this 
man in his declining years! Had he 
taken up music in the usual way ten 
years ago, he would have been dead of 
old age before his weary fingers could 
have learned to play The Maiden’s 
Prayer. Now he has inherited all 
music in one shower of prosperity. 

Everywhere I turn, I find people who 
have in their homes a piano player of 
one make or another, and who are be- 
coming scholars in an art hitherto 
denied them—for music, to be un- 
derstood, must: be studied with more 
than the ears alone. So the business 
man, the painter, the writer, the actor, 
the grocer, the railroad president, the 
farmer, or the bookkeeper, can and does 
find his fatigue cajoled and his leisure 
enriched by the intimate friendships of 
prophets like Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Strauss— 
men whose very names he could not have 
pronounced a year ago. 

The automatic piano player can be ap- 
plied to any piano and it has not only 
enlarged the market for new pianos, but 
rescued from silence many an old shell 
of harmony. Parents who used to lock 
the piano when the daughter was mar- 
ried, can now reopen the instrument, 
and shake the dust from the strings with 
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a better music than the daughter ever 
played. 

The word “automatic,” however, is 
pronounced “anathema” by the manu- 
facturers of these instruments, because, 
as they reasonably enough declare, the 
piano player requires the attention of 
the performer to the speed, the volume, 
and the emotional interpretation. The 
fingers of the performer are saved from 
years of practice—that is all. 

It is to be noted that the work saved 
to the fingers is transferred to the feet 
—unless one has an electric attachment. 
But the working of the treadles is a 
matter of simple technic, and the most 
illiterate feet can supply wind with ac- 
curacy and plenitude. Indeed, this 
work has been found to have an extra 
value: it is good exercise. Treading 
the treadles is much the same as walk- 
ing. The performer on the piano player, 
like the snail, carries his house with 
him where he strolls; with the further 
advantage that, like the famous young 
lady of Banbury Cross, who eccentri- 
cally wore rings on her fingers and bells 
on her toes, the piano-player player 
“shall have music wherever he: goes.” 
There is genuine physical value in this 
exercise. The performer pumps wind 


into the instrument and pumps blood 
through his own languid tissues. 


HYSICIANS are beginning to seo 
the usefulness of the mechanical 
player and to recommend it. Music 

has been recognized from the earliest 
times as having an important effect on 
the nervous health. The Greeks believed 
that their different “modes” (which may 
be roughly compared to the modern 
“keys”) had different influences on the 
mind. Everybody knows the wild fire 
of patriotism that can be started by a 
stirring tune like Dixie, and the deep 
solemn fervor that results from hearing 
America or The Star Spangled Banner. 
There is also the calming effect of the 
gentler phases of music. 

As David was wont to quiet the mad 
impulses of Saul with his harp, so in 
the middle of the eighteenth century the 
singer Farinelli used to rescue the Span- 
ish king Ferdinand VI from the depths 
of melancholia. THe became, in fact, a 
sort of musical prime minister, with a 
result that Ferdinand was one of the 
few benevolent monarchs Spain had 
known. 

Tt is not necessary to multiply in- 
stances of the soothing influences of 
music on the mind, everybody knows it. 


The piano player brings this power into 
every home, with, it seems, an added 
salutary effect on the bodily vigor. I 
am told of a business man of the state 
of New York whose health has been im- 
mensely advantaged in this way. Com- 
ing home at night from his desk, he sits 
comfortably at his piano player, and gets 
all the calisthenic value of a good stroll, 
while communion with great music ban- 
ishes from his mind the business cares 
it were otherwise hard to forget, and 
lifts him into regions of the most ex- 
alted delight. 

Such a man not only gains a selfish 
profit, but becomes a splendid head of a 
family, for he influences his whole 
household with the charm of art and the 
culture of beauty. 

I have been told of a whole neighbor- 
hood of boys being kept off the streets 
and out of the mischief that grows there, 
by their interest in music. Doubtless 
there are hundreds of communities 
where this 1s the case. The piano player 
is eminently fitted to do this great work. 
It cannot but add a new charm and an 
enlarged influence to home life. 


THER humble instruments are do- 
ing their share. There is the reed 
organ, which is found in many 

homes too poor to afford the piano. The 
reed organ has been also supplied with 
automatic appliances, and in many re- 
spects offers more satisfaction than the 
piano, for with its many stops and its 
swells, it can give a lively imitetion of 
most of the orchestral instruments. It 
is pleasant to think that the best reed 
organs, like the best pianos, are made in 
the United States. In fact, great num- 
bers of reed instruments are exported 
and the best of them are known as the 
American organ. 

There is yet a third instrument that 
is doing very important missionary work 
for musical America. I was in Texas 
some weeks ago and there, in a private 
house, I heard Calve, Caruso, Melba, 
Planeon, and other far-famed vocalists 
singing in rapid succession their most 
successful numbers. Only once has the 
the Metropolitan opera troupe visited 
Texas, and at this particular time these 
singers were thousands of miles away, 
yet they were singing for me as T com- 
manded, 

The once despised talking machine 
was of course the means of giving me 
this royal prerogative. Perhaps the ap- 
paratus did not always furnish an abso- 
lutely pure echo of what it represented. 
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There was an occasional scratch and 
quaver of rough wax. But for that mat- 
ter I have heard all of these singers, 
viva voce in the Metropolitan, sing off 
the key, from fatigue or nervousness or 
cold. I have heard the great Caruso 
crack three times in succession on a 
high note. The phonograph could 
hardly outdo this. At its worst, it gave 
me and other far-off people the privilege 
of hearing the master singers interpret 
masterpieces. It made possible the fre- 
quent rehearing, comparison and analy- 
sis of important musical works. The 
effect is to extend their audiences to an 
unlimited degree. 


HE phonograph may be likened to 
musical cold storage. It reminds 
one of the famous frozen horn 

ewhich, when thawed out, played an old 
tune—if we may credit Rabelais, 
Munchausen and other reliable histo- 
rians. But now we are to have our music 
brought in by wire and manufactured 
in our own homes. As the electric light 
is manufactured in our own incandes- 
cent globes, when the switch is turned 
on, so by a similar turn of a key, music 
will pour out of a hole in the wall until 
turned off again. 

In London some years ago, I used to 
sit in a certain dining room and listen 
to remote plays and concerts. When I 
wearied of hearing Joachim play the vio- 
lin, or Richter conduct, I just tele- 
phoned “eentral” and asked for Dan 
Leno or some comic opera. It was very 
comfortable. 

But the newest thing is no mere elec- 
trical transmission of handmade or 
mouthmade music; it is literally elec- 
trical music, made by dynamos and ecar- 
ried by wire to a receiver. It is called 
the telharmonium and was invented by 
Dr Thaddeus Cahill of Holyoke, Mass. 

Dr Cahill has taken advantage of the 
wellknown fact in acoustics, that each 
musical tone is a compound of a basic 
tone with a number of minor sounds 
called “partials” or “overtones.” <A tone 
ean be analyzed as well as a chemical 
compound, and can be similarly put to- 
gether. 

Dr Cahill has for each tone of the 
scale an alternating current generator, 
which produces as many electrical vibra- 
tions per second as there are air vi- 
brations in that tone. The electric vibra- 
tions created by the generator are car- 
ried along a wire—perhaps a hundred 
miles long—and there they set in 
motion a diaphragm in a receiver; the 


motions of this diaphragm set up vibra- 
tions in the air, and the result is audi- 
ble sound. 

By connecting a series of generators to 
a keyboard, Dr Cahill has a complete 
scale. Furthermore, by compounding 
his tones and blending various “partials” 
with a basic tone, he can imitate the 
timbre of any instrument. The result 
is a great electric organ which sends 
electric symphonies along a wire. The 
actual performer is heard a hundred 
miles away, just as a speaker’s voice 1s 
heard over a telephone. 

The commercial possibilities are great, 
since by turning a key the fortunate sub- 
seriber to the telharmonium can flood 
his room with harmony as easily as he 
now floods it with light. As Dr Cahill’s 
telharmonium weighs 200 tons and cost 
a thousand dollars a ton it will not be- 
come an article of household furniture. 
But in its central station, it will send 
out, over a network of wires, a continu- 
ous service of music to thousands of 
otherwise silent households. “Sweet- 
ness and light” are two ideals for every 
home. Electricity seems now prepared 
to furnish both. 


CONSEQUENCE of this enlarged 

and almost universal growth of in- 

terest in music, is an enormous 
broadening of the market for books 
about music. The man with the piano 
player wants to know something about 
the man to whom he is indebted for en- 
tertainment, just as one is curious about 
the personal affairs of his friends. Mr 
Man-in-the-Street is beginning to ask: 
“What is a sonata, anyway?” “What 
is a symphony?” “Has an oratorio any 
oratory in it?’ “Is it true that a piano 
is in tune only when it is out of tune? 
And if so, why?” “Who was Beethoven ? 
and what effect did Haydn have on him? 
And what effect did he have on Brahms? 
And why were Brahms and Wagner so 
pitted against each other? And why did 
their devotees wage such bitter war?” 
“Who is this new man Strauss? Is he 
the composer of the Blue Danube 
waltzes? And if not, what is he doing 
that excites the critics to such frenzies 
of praise or ridicule?” 

To satisfy this curiosity the publish- 
ers are turning out a flood of musical 
guidebooks, explanatory works known as 
“How-to” books, books of biography, of 
anecdote, of analysis. It points to a tre- 
mendous revolution in America. It 
means much for the intellectual and the 
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moral betterment of the nation, as well 
as for its higher entertainment. 

Omar Khayyam, or at least Mr Fitz- 
gerald’s very free transcription of him, 
exclaims: 

“Ah Love! could thou and I with Fate 
conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things 
entire, 


—_ we not shatter it to bits—and 

then 

Remold it nearer to the Heart’s De- 
sire?” 

Two or three humble instruments are 
doing just this thing. Spreading 
throughout the land the influence of the 
best music, they are literally remolding 
America nearer to the heart’s desire. 


Fatigue and Its Consequences 


By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D, 


President American Physical Educati 


HAT great Italian 
physiologist, Angelo 
! Mosso, has given an ac- 
WG count in his book on 
“+ fatigue, of the arrival 
of flocks of quails on’ the 
seacoast of Italy on their 
northward migration from Africa. The 
distance across the “Mediterranean is 
three hundred miles or more and the 
bird covers this distance in less than nine 
hours, flying at the rate of eighteen 
or nineteen yards per second. 

When the quail sights land its 
strength is almost exhausted. It seems 
to have lost the power of recognizing ob- 
jects, even though its eyes are wide open. 
Every year vast numbers of birds 
dash themselves to death against trees, 
telegraph poles, and houses on the shore. 
Those that have met with no accident 
lie motionless on the edge of the beach 
for some minutes as if stunned. They 
seem to have become incapable of fear, 
and sometimes even let themselves be 
caught by hand without trying to get 
away. When they finally awaken to 
their exposed condition, they pick them- 
selves up suddenly and run fora hiding 
place. But they do not fly. It is days 
before they will use their wings again. 

We can see effects of a somewhat sim- 
ilar kind in ourselves when we are ex- 
hausted. I remember a certain ten- 
mile bicycle race in which I was a con- 
testant. I had fastened my watch to the 
handle bars in such a way that I could 
keep my eyes on it during the race. Be- 
fore I had finished the fifth mile, I 
found that it was impossible for me to 


read the watch hands. I saw them 7 


A jation, Director of Physical Training in the New 
York Schools 


plainly enough, and after the race was 
over I could recollect how they had 
stood at certain points in the course; 
but at the time I had lost all faculty of 
getting any meaning out of them. 

An incident of this kind suggests how 
deep the effects of fatigue strike in. It 
is easy to show by experiment that 
fatigue slows down the circulation, dulls 
the nerves, lessens the secretion of the 
glands, decreases the power of digestion, 
reduces the ability of the system to re- 
cover from shock or injury, and makes 
the body peculiarly liable to disease. 

In other words, fatigue lowers all the 
faculties of the body. The effects on the 
other part of a man are just as impor- 
tant. It puts a chasm between seeing 
and acting; it makes a break somehow 
between the messages that come-in to 
the brain from the outside world and 
the messages that go out. It destroys 
will-power. In every direction it de- 
creases efficiency, forcing the personal- 
ity down to a lower level. 

Fatigue is a destructive agent like 
sickness and death. It is a condition 
which in the nature of things we can- 
not avoid; but it is important for us to 
know what it means and how to deal 
with it if we want to keep out of costly 
blunders. 

When we are tired out we are not our- 
selves. A part of us has temporarily 
gone out of existence. What remains 
is something which belongs to a more 
primitive state of civilization. 

Our personalities are built up in 
strata, one layer added to another. At the 
bottom lie the savage virtues and vices 
of our remote ancestors. The code of 
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morals of cliff dwellers and hunting 
tribes still holds there. At the top lie 
the higher attainments of an advanced 
society—the things that have taken hun- 
dreds of centuries to acquire. In men 
patience is one of these, modesty is an- 
other; chastity, and a fine sense of jus- 
tice and personal obligation belong in 
the list, too. 

Now when fatigue begins to attack 
the personality, it naturally under- 
mines these latest strata first. When a 
man is exhausted, he finds it difficult to 
be patient. That is not his fault. It 


_is because fatigue has forced him back 


a few hundred generations. His self- 
control is at a low ebb. The smallest an- 
noyances are enough to make him lose 
his temper. 

The same holds true of all the list of 
recent charter acquisitions. Many temp- 
tations are more violent and harder to 
resist when a man is fatigued. His 
moral sense is dulled. He loses the 
vividness of his distinctions between 
right and wrong, honesty and dishon- 
esty. 

We degenerate from the top down. 
The last thing acquired is the first lost. 
Therefore bodily vigor is a moral 
agent. It enables us to live om higher 
levels, to keep up to the top of our 
achievement. We cannot afford to lose 
grip on ourselves. 

The only thing to do with fatigue, 
then, is to get rid of it as soon possible. 
As long as it is with us, we ought to 
realize that we are not our normal selves 
and to act in accordance. Important 
questions must not be decided then. It 
is a bad time to make plans for the 
future. A man has lost his faculty of 
seeing straight. 

It is often said that the best way of 
getting rid of fatigue is a change of oc- 
cupation. This is usually true, but not 
always. A moderate degree of muscu- 
lar fatigue will not keep a man from 
taking up something which will use his 
brain, and while his brain works his 
muscles will rest. But there is a degree 
of muscular fatigue which makes head- 
work impossible. 

The converse of this is also true. If 
a man’s brain is used up, hard exercise 
is nothing but a sheer drain upon the 
system, and not in any sense a form of 
rest. The central battery has run down. 
The energy supply is exhausted. To 
force anything more out of it is to kill 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

Unfortunately a good many men have 
the conviction that they must keep ex- 
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erting themselves all the time. They 
call every moment wasted which is not 
spent in activity of some kind, either 
physical or mental. Such men are tak- 
ing the quickest means to burn them- 
selves out. You cannot live well and 
keep happy under a constant and tyran- 
nical sense of effort. There must be 
times of play, times to let up the ten- 
sion and to do easy and natural things 
which don’t require conscience and 
exact attention. 

Horace Bushnell, the great Connecti- 
cut minister, recognized this when he 
said: “Let’s go sin a while.” Sinning 
has the advantage of being easy, and 
there are times when the easy thing is 
the right thing. A man who takes no 
time off for one kind of play or another, 
but who keeps the anxious, conscientious 
look on his face day in and day out, may 
be on the road to heaven, but he will 
find that the sanitarium is a way sta- 
tion. 

Each man has his own special manner 
of reacting under fatigue—what physi- 
ologists call his “fatigue-curve.” . One 
works along steadily and evenly right 
through the day without any alteration 
in his efficiency worth recording, except 
that it shades off gradually during the 
last hour or two. Another man is un- 
usually slow in getting warmed up to 
work; but once in action he maintains 
a higher level of productivity than the 
first man, and he may be able to hold 
the pace longer, besides. A nervous man 
ean usually throw himself with great 
vigor into his work. He is under way 
in a minute and sweeps quickly ahead 
of all competitors. But the chances are 
that his energy will not hold out long. 
He taps it too fast. After several hours 
or less, he is likely to feel jaded and 
tired. His head needs a rest before he 
can put it to work again. 

Each of these types is familiar and 
there are as many variations as there 
are individuals. Yet men rarely take 
this into consideration in blocking out 
their day. 

Two friends of mine illustrate each a 
different type of temperament. They 
react so differently to fatigue that the 
very best way fof one man to work is 


‘the very worst for the other. One man 


gets to his work slowly. He never does 
his best work until he has been at it for 
two, or even three hours. It is not at 
all unusual for him to sit down at 9 
o’clock in the evening and work until 1, 
doing the very best work of the day. He 
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ean then go to bed fatigued, quiet, and 


can rest well. 

The other man gets under way almost 
at once. Five minutes after he has be- 
gun he is working with top efficiency. 
At the end of three or four hours of 
work he is apt to be fatigued. 

The first man must plan for long, un- 
interrupted periods of work. Many 
short periods are almost useless to him. 
The second man may divide up his work 
into small periods, not only with im- 
punity but almost with advantage. 

I cannot indicate in any detail how 
these two types and other types would 
find a final solution of the question. 
My point is that each man must study 
his mode of work and his mode of 
fatigue, and secure so far as possible for 
himself those conditions which enable 
him to do the best work. Every man 
should know that those which are the 
best conditions -for one man, may be 
very far from being the best conditions 
for another man. Some men warm up 
slowly, or work without warming up. 
Some men work mostly by spurts; other 
men work steadily. 

I have spoken of fatigue as one of the 
destructive agents. That does not mean 


- that there is any harm in being thor- 
oughly tired out at night after the day’s 
work, if only a man knows how to look 
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out for himself. Other things being 
equal, the system will soon repair the 
waste, and by another day the man will 
be ready for energetic work again. 

The time when fatigue becomes a 
really dangerous agent of destruction is 
when a normal amount of rest does not 
do away with it—when it piles up day 
after day, so that a man comes from his 
work tired and goes to it equally tired. 
Such fatigue as this keeps him living 
on a low level of efficiency. He never 
gets up to his own possible best. This 
may be because he works too hard; but 
it is more likely because he doesn’t know 
how to look out for himself. 

An athlete who is training for the 
two-mile run cannot cover the whole 
course every day. The physical cost of 
the exertion is so great that a single 
night isn’t enough to make good the 
waste. A man who is training for the 
fifty-yard dash can do several heats 
every day. 

How much rest a man needs depends 
upon the character of his work and on 
= personal make-up of the man him- 
self. 

Overfatigue is fatigue that does not 
disappear before the next exertion. 
Overfatigue piles up against the day of 
wrath. This must be guarded against. 


A ‘‘Lazy Susan’’ from the days of the Massachusetts colony. This article of 
furniture was placed on the dining table. The top, which is about two feet 
in diameter, revolves, bringing the dishes upon it within easy reach 
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Miss Maude Thomas 


amiliar 


BY MARY HOPSON 


HO are these comely young 


women ¢ 


Where has the reader 


seen them? For seen them he cer- 
tainly has, more than once—their por- 


traits, if not themselves. 


They have 


gazed out upon the American public 


from magazine pages too many 
millions in number to be counted, 
as familiar as the physiognomies 
of Dr Depew, Maude Adams, 
Grover Cleveland. The part 
these cheery young persons have 
played and are playing in our 
home life is a large one: that of 
beautifying the advertisements 
of many articles of household 
and toilet use. How much the 
portrait of a beautiful young 
woman enhances te attractive 
power and the artistic value of 
an advertising announcement is 


known of all men—and women. 

In what issues of this maga- 
zine, and in connection with what 
merchandise, have our readers 
seen photographic studies of these 
young women here pictured? 
Look over this and several pre- 
ceding issues of Goop 
KEEPING and see if identifications 
cannot be made without much 
difficulty. “Make-up” sometimes 
almost disguises the portrait, but 
familiar features can usually be 
traced with a little study. 

For the first letter connecting 
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vian Vaughn 


Miss Vi 
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all of these young women 
with advertisements which 

have appeared in our pages 
during the current year, giving the 
dates with the respective names and 
articles of merchandise offered, will 
be given a crisp five dollar bill. In 
order that all subscribers may have 
a fair chance, we will not consider 
letters mailed before the third day 
of September. 

Now for a few words concerning 
the personality of each of these fav- 
orites of the reading public. They 
are all of them, we may add, New 
York models. Members of this pro- 
fession are to be found in Chicago 
and Boston, and occasionally else- 
where. 

An international reputation for 
beauty is the happy possession of 
Miss Maude Thomas, and in Eng- 
land as well as in this country, her 


‘*Phoebe 
Snow" 


appearance in a 
east is always the 
subject of favora- 
ble comment. Un- 
like the majority 
of her sisters of 
the theatrical pro- 
fession she does 
not spend all her 
time in seeking to 
amuse the public, 
but often gives 
herself to serious 
work, as the Con- 
gressional Record 
will attest. She 
is expert at cleri- 
eal work, and the 
indexing of the 
hearings before 
the committee on 
the Philippines in 
the house of rep- 
resentatives at 
Washington is the 
work of her hands. 

Less than two 
years ago Miss 
Vivian Vaughn en- 
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Miss Frances 
Carnwright 


tered the profes- 
sion of model, and 
now is one of the 
most sought after 
of the young 
women in its 
ranks. The secret 
of her’ graceful 
poses is natural 
artistic instinct, 
which is a boon to 
the person at the 
camera. She has 
taken many beauty 
prizes, and is an 
ardent exponent of 
physical culture. 

Miss Marion 
Murray is acknowl- 
edged by advertis- 
ers to be one of 
the most satis- 
factory subjects 
for drawing at- 
tention to an ad- 
vertisement. She 
is one of the few 
models not in the 
theatrical profes- 
sion. 
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Grace of form and beauty 
of face have won for Miss 
Ray Gilmore fame as the most beau- 
tiful “show girl” on the New York 
stage. She carries this reputation 
into the posing world; her “Beauty 
Head” being one of the best selling 
of the art postal cards. Studies of 
her are often seen in the studios of 
notable painters. She has adver- 
tised many of the country’s best 
known products. She spends a part 
of her time in theatrical work. 

Miss Malvina Longfelder’s work is 
divided between the world of art and 
of commerce. She is able so to ar- 
range her labors that during the sum- 
mer months she is posing for some 
well known artist at his summer 
studio, returning in the autumn to 
take up the commercial work, for 
which she receives the highest re- 
muneration of any regular model in 
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New York city, frequently getting 
twenty-five dollars for a single pose. 

Miss Dora Bonn is a member of soci- 
ety who has made posing one of her 
fads; her first work of the kind was done 
as a girlish lark. She poses incognito, 
her name not always being divulged to 
the people who thus avail themselves 
of her protrait. 

Miss Bernice Norcross has taken up 
advertising as a profession, and often 
appears as the model in her clever 
sketches. 


Although the theatrical profession sup- 
plies the greater number of models for 
commercial purposes, occasionally a 
suburban town furnishes a fresh, pretty 
face that proves a highly desirable ac- 
quisition to the list of New York models. 
Miss Frances Carnwright’s posing has 
been mainly along the line of fashion 
and art pictures. She has not posed ex- 
tensively for advertising, preferring to 
hold herself exclusively the model for 
certain products than for general work. 
She has made a great success. 


Miss Malvina Longfelder 
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Mrs Fiske to the Rescue of Suffering Cattle 


By Elizabeth Howard Westwood 


& © could have had little feeling for the dramatic that hot even- 
& ing as we leaned over the rails of a cattle chute in the unloading 


EA by the feverish activity around 
> us. Half a dozen tracks away 
an engine, with blazing head- 
light turned full upon us, fretted to be off, bid- 
ding defiance to the constraining signals. Be- 
hind the dark walls of the dingy freight houses, 
whose sombre outlines were broken by patches 
of office lights, busy men toiled all night long 
over the details of transcontinental traffic. Up 
and down over the labyrinth of tracks twinkled 
the lanterns of the men as they made up the 
trains. In the dim distance, against a sky 
which glowed ruddy from innumerable blast 
furnaces, rose the outlines of a throbbing city. 
From the huge pen at the end of the chute the 
protests of imprisoned sheep and cattle came to 
us, mingled with the din of switching trains and 
shouting men. 

So we gazed, absorbed, at this picturesque 
kaleidoscope, until the sudden call rang down 
the row of pens, “The stock train!” Up jumped 
the startled cattle hands huddled in corners for 
a brief rest. Down fell the lantern-tipped gates 
at the railroad crossing above. A half naked 
switchman dashed down the track, and at his 
beckoning command, the long, weary, heavy cat- 
tle train for which we had been waiting, lurched 


Minnie Maddern Fiske, actress and 
champion of dumb animals 
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onto the siding, slid down the rails, and 
with a grunting of brakes, halted before 


us. 
We had made this night excursion— 
Mrs Fiske and I—that we might see for 
ourselves the unloading of the cattle 
which travel thousands of miles from the 
western plains to feed a hungry nation. 
Our mystified, but courteous guide had 
had difficulty in deciphering our mission, 
and had made no attempt to conceal the 
fact that in all his fifteen-year term of 
office, he had never before escorted women 
along cattle chutes and through stock 
sheds. Unprecedented it was, but Mrs 
Fiske who is known to the public as the 
greatest portrayer of human emotions on 
the American stage, to her friends as an 
ardent champion of suffering animals, 
possesses the art of getting her own way. 
Whether she is fighting a theatrical trust 
or prosecuting a cruel teamster, she in- 
variably wins, and she had received per- 
mission for us to witness this rite. 

Of course we know that grave abuses 
exist in the shipment of live cattle to 
market, else why would we have invaded 
this strange and picturesque realm? 
Mrs Fiske is too closely in touch with the 
humane societies not to know of their 
legislative crusades in the cause of merci- 
ful live stock transportation. Time and 
again, on her road tours, she has en- 
countered individual instances of cruelty. 
After returning to her car from the play, 
she has often been kept awake by the 
groans of suffering cattle, stalled on 
nearby tracks. 

In Michigan one winter, she says, a 
ear with every animal frozen stiff, was 
unloaded before her eyes. Moreover, the 
discussions last winter before the na- 
tional house and senate, on the bill for 
feeding and watering cattle in transit, 
had disclosed unsuspected fields of abuse. 
Still we were on the whole, in an opti- 
mistic frame of mind. The very daring 
of our expedition, induced that exhila- 
rated mood which throws a cheerful glow 
over all aspects of life. 

“T don’t suppose,” Mrs Fiske had said 
as we threaded our way though the nar- 
row streets of the railroad settlement, 
“that things are so bad after all. People 
always go to extremes when they cham- 
pion a cause, you know. Why, its incred- 
ible that a nation which prides itself on 
its enlightened civilization, should secure 
its food by the anguish of millions of liv- 
ing creatures. We have probably heard 
of isolated incidents. That’s it, of 
course.” She went on with a gesture of 
relief: “Even if it weren’t a question of 
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humanity, American women are too in- 
telligent housekeepers to get their meat 
supply from feverish animals which have 
been starved and bruised in transit.” 

A night visit to a railroad yard 

So it was that we were reassured as we 
joined the group of waiting yardmen be- 
fore the first car of the long cattle train. 
The pens we stood in were as clean and 
well kept as if they had belonged to a 
prosperous stock farm. Nor was there 
anything brutal in the appearance of the 
unloading hands. They were, on the con- 
trary, as picturesque a lot as if they had 
come straight from the boundless ranches 
of the west. With their blue jeans and 
broad sombreros, heavy boots and long 
poles, they seemed strangely out of place 
in the busy railroad suburb of an east- 
ern city. 

One of them, a young fellow of about 
twenty, had already told us enough of 
his life on an Idaho eattle ranch to 
show that his feeling for the big dumb 
brutes he had corralled, was akin to his 
love of the free life he had left. The 
freight agent, who was nervously finger- 
ing shipping bills by the light of a 
smoky lantern, gave the impression of 
entertaining a vast respect for the steers 
which were stamping behind the bars of 
the stock car. The cattle king from 
Colorado, who was gesticulating vehem- 
ently to a dealer, as they paced up and 
down the platform, looked as if his 
wrath were directed against men instead 
of beasts. So where our imaginations 
had been picturing malicious outrage 
and lurid horrors, the order and good 
will of the scene disarmed us. 

But we were to learn before the night 
was over, and long before the last car- 
load of frightened cattle had been 
driven into the shed to await the morn- 
ing’s market, our optimism had fled. 
Out of the unexpected knowledge we 
gained that night, of a barbarous system 
and inhuman abuses, has grown a cru- 
sade which will mark an epoch in the 
development of humanity. For Mrs 
Fiske has the imagination of the crea- 
tive artist and the indomitable enthusi- 
asm of a Californian. 

This is what had happened. On the 
other side of the cattle train from the 
pens, a high plank skirted the track. 
From this vantage point men shouted at 
the bewildered cattle, poking them 
through the slats with long, heavy prods, 
until in terror they plunged for the 
open door, and dashed down the planks 
into the chute. They were a gruesome 
sight by the flickering light of the big 
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torches. Ten days of travel in ram- 
shackle, jolting cars, packed almost to 
suffocation, ten days of the physical tor- 
ture of crazing thirst and maddening 
fatigue had reduced these one time 
monarchs of the range to gaunt and 
shrunken specters. Majestic and fero- 
cious they may have been in the days of 


their freedom, but they were now a de-. 


jected and pitiable lot as they stumbled 
down the long runway, where they 
dropped in the pens, too weary to touch 
the food and drink which now too late, 
were offered them in abundance. Car- 
load after carload passed before us, and 
the horror grew. 

The fetid odor of blood in the hot 
wind sickened us. Ugly bruises on their 
flanks bore witness to vain resistance 
against brutal handling. One ear was 
a noisome chamber of death. Twelve 
out of thirty steers lay crushed and 
trampled on the floor. All of them had 
mortal injuries, broken legs or up- 
rooted horns. It was the penalty they 
paid for succumbing to exhaustion. 
The apologetic shipper, whom Mrs Fiske 
assailed with blazing eyes, protested that 
the fault was not his. He had seen that 
the eattle were so closely packed that 
there was no possibility of their crowd- 
ing each other down. Moreover, at 
every station he had prodded the “down- 
ers” into a standing position. He 
showed us dramatically how it had been 
done. A prod pole, a handle six feet long 
with a spike at the end, had been thrust 
between the cracks of the car and into 
the sides of the standing cattle to make 
room, and into the “downer” to force 
him to arise. 

After thirty hours on the way, the 
shipper went on to explain, the “down- 
ers” were too exhausted to rise. Without 
the support of their flanks, in the jerk- 
ing train others had lost their footing. 

“A nice, healthy lot of carcasses to 
turn into food,” said the freight agent, 
as he tallied up the bills. “They ain’t 
one of them fit to put in a human stom- 
ach,” and he swept a scornful hand 
toward the long line of shuffling cattle. 
“T don’t have to be a medical inspector 
and gas about new-fangled: diseases, nor 
yet one of them cranks that’s always 
afraid of germs, to know that the meat 
they'll get off them steers won’t be no 
better than poison. Every one of them 
is so starved and seared and dead tired, 
that a little longer and they’d die with- 
out seeing the slaughter house. There 
was a time when I didn’t like nothing 
better than a fat, juicy beefsteak, but 


this is nice food to put on your table for 
your wife and children, ain’t it? 

“Gee, if all those doctors who get 
such fancy prices investigating the 
death rate, would lay aside their micro- 
scopes and their figures, and come over 
here like you have, I’'d show them a 
thing or two. It’s enough to give a 
husky man cholera morbus just to look 
at them carcasses. No, it ain’t no bet- 
ter in winter, and sometimes it’s worse,” 
he went on, reading the unspoken ques- 
tion on Mrs Fiske’s lips; “they come in 
here ’most done for with pleuro-pneu- 
monia, that is when they ain’t froze to 
death. Pleasant little trip from Mon- 
tana with the thermometer twenty de- 
grees below zero, and the wind biting 
through the slats. And then the board 
of health wonders why there is so much 
pneumonia in the city. They know a 
lot now, don’t they? No ma’am, I ain’t 
any crank about kindness and mercy to 
animals. I leave that to the women 
folks. Why, my wife would ery if she 
was to see a stock train, and well she 
might. But a man would have hard 
work to make a living in any trade if 
he was particular about his feelings. 

“Now here’s Jim; he has lots of ‘ideas 
about how cattle ought to be carted 
about the country so they wouldn’t suf- 
fer hell torments,” and he turned to the 
boy from Idaho, who with others had 
joined our group during the lull in their 
work, “Why, we call him Upton Sin- 
clair, and ask him when he is going to 
write a book about the cattle trains and 
put the public ‘next.’ Speak up Jim, and 
tell the ladies what you think.” 

Sentiments of a boy from Idaho 


“Tf I had my way, there’d be lots of 
railroad officials’ and yard men in 
prison,” said the boy hotly. “I get so 
mad at the way they handle live stock 
that I wouldn’t work here another day 
if it wa’n’t that I like to be ’round cat- 
tle better than anything else. I'd be 
ashamed to go back to the Idaho ranges 
and look them steers in the face knowing 
what they was coming to. You needn’t 
think you seen it all tonight. These are 
decent yards compared to some. Why, 
when I was in Idaho, and used to bring 
cattle on for dad, sometimes the places 
Td have to unload into would be worse 
than the dirtiest pigsty you ever saw. 
They’re so full of filth and mud that 
the steers wouldn’t have any chance to 
lie down, and that after standing thirty 
and even forty hours on the trains. I’ve 
seen the yard men give them water that 
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was so foul they wouldn’t touch it, and 
them near crazy with thirst. Then as if 
that wasn’t enough, they'd run their 
prod poles into them and jam them back 
on the cars as if they were loading dead 
freight. I call it worse than murder to 
go and take animals that can’t fight for 
their rights. I’d like to see one of those 
half-breed yard men try any of his 
tricks on a wild cat or a mountain lion. 

“Why, I’ve read a book about ani- 
mals in other countries,” Jim went on, 
“and would you believe it, lots of those 
heathen places we send missionaries to, 
are as square to animals as they are to 
each other, and squarer too. They think 
they ought to protect them. Ain’t it 
funny when we make out we’re so extra 
civilized here? The cattle don't bring 
any more for losing a hundred pounds 
a head and being all torn to pieces.” 

“Well, I should say not,” broke in the 
irate shipper from Colorado. “I've 
brought sixteen cars on, and what do you 
think Ill get for them? They’re dam- 
aged three dollars or four dollars a head, 
everyone of them. By rights they ought 
to cart all those ‘downers’ to the offal 
dock, but they'll find use for every bit 
of them at the slaughter house, you can 
just bet. With the railroads doing their 
best to destroy your property and the 
beef trust robbing you of your last cent, 
it’s all an honest cattle man can do to 
pay the interest on his mortgage.” 

“Tt’s more than some have done,” put 
in the Idaho boy bitterly. We learned 
afterwards that at the time of an Idaho 
bank failure, his father had lost his 
ranch. 

“They won’t get off this time without 
paying a handsome bill for damages.” 
went on the shipper, “or I don’t come 
from Colorado. They’ve done this once 
too often. When we ecattlemen sue a 
railroad, we don’t waste much time with 
high-toned lawyers. They know we’ve 
got plenty of cold lead handy, even if 
we don’t put on style. Ill make them 
ante up $3500 or I'll never ship another 
ear of cattle. If you’re interested in 
the way the railroads deal with us, 
madam, I can tell you all you want to 
know.” 

Under Mrs Fiske’s magnetic personal- 
ity, speech was unfettered, and we list- 
ened breathless and with terror to the 
tales of the great tragedy of cattle trans- 
portation. We heard of carloads of 


sheep six days in transit with neither 
food nor rest, which in the last extrem- 
ity of starvation, had gnawed the wool 
from each other’s backs. We heard of 
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millions of calves, which at two or three 
weeks, are carried off to market. From 
the time they are wrenched from their 
mothers until they are slaughtered, five 
or six days later, the tender sucklings 
which are later transformed into veal 
cutlets, taste neither food nor water. 
They are too young to eat or drink. 
Scores of such we saw in the cattle pens. 
Their pitiful wails failed to bring their 
mothers, and in their agony of hunger 
they tried frantically to nurse one an- 
other. We heard the details of freight 
traffic, of cattle trains side-tracked in 
the blazing sun for ten and _ twelve 
hours while dead freight had the right 
of way, of delayed trains taking forty 
hours to make a hundred-mile run. 

We heard of laws which are dead let- 
ters and the laughing-stock of the men 
they are intended to control. We heard 
of resultless investigations, of failure- 
crowned crusades. The scandals of cat- 
tle legislation were related to us, the 
hoodwinking of Secretary Wilson, the 
lobbying of live stock associations, the 
alliance of railroads and beef trusts. 

Thus as the night wore on, conditions 
which are a bitter satire on a people who 
lay claim to advanced hygiene and san- 
itation, who profess a religion of love 
and sympathy, conditions which cause 
a needless and a willful waste were laid 
bare before us. We saw not alone the 
agony of millions of defenseless brutes, 
but we beheld with the clearness of a 
vision, a solid phalanx of opposing 
forces conspiring against the possibility 
of their rescue. 

Horrible and sickening as were the 
night’s revelations, shocking and un- 
nerving as the unexpected exposure, we 
left the cattle yards conscious not of 
hopeless depression but of buoyant de- 
termination. 

“We'll stop this inhuman method of 
transporting cattle,” Mrs Fiske said as 
a swirling ferry boat carried us away 
from the scene of our awakening. “I 
know hundreds of women who will be 
glad to help. We'll frame petitions and 
beg congress to pass laws. We'll get 
the women of the country to refuse to 
eat meat, if the railroads torture the 
cattle when they bring them to market. 
We ean do it, I know. Everything has 
a small beginning. But there will come 
a day when the things we saw and heard 
tonight will be as obselete as the inquis- 
tions of the middle ages.” 

Tt must not be supposed that for one 
moment we underestimated the vast 
complexity of the forces we must en- 
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counter, or that even in the first flush 
of indignation and enthusiasm we gave 
way to the hysteria of a fanatic. It 
needed but our sane judgment to as- 
sure us that cruelty is not the primary 
motive of the cattle shipper and that 
many of the stock raisers, who have 
built up the great west, must be men of 
humane instincts, opposed to barbarity 
and brutality. Moreover, we realized 
that any attempt to improve conditions 
must bring us into the toils of legis- 
lative bodies, whose laborious methods 
are a chancery for the hopes of the re- 
former, and into direct conflict with the 
railroads, whose tremendous economic 
issues must overshadow humanitarian 
considerations. But that night’s pict- 
ures had burned so deep into our souls 
that we set about a task whose im- 
mensity served but to inspire, whose dif- 
ficulties, to stimulate. At the first, our 
only thought was to join forces with in- 
stitutions that were trying to secure bet- 
ter transportation laws and were work- 
ing for their enforcement, but unfore- 
seen complications turned the current of 
our endeavor. 


What the law says 


According to the federal law passed 
in 1873, cattle were not allowed to con- 


tinue in transit over twenty-eight hours 
without being unloaded for a five hour’s 
rest, when they are fed and watered, 
The penalty for violation of this statute, 
not less than one hundred dollars, nor 
more than five hundred dollars, was in- 
flicted upon the railroad company which 


acted as carrier. For many years this 
was a dead letter. Mrs Fiske and I are 
not cattle raisers and as we became ac- 
quainted with the problems of the 
growers we rejoiced that we were not. 
For the shipper, law-abiding and humane 
though he may be, is at the mercy of the 
railroads. With a view to their own 
convenience and with no reference to 
government orders, the pens for unload- 
ing cattle were put at the big termin- 
als, Buffalo, Chicago, Kansas City. By 
the modern method of  side-tracking 
freight the runs between these points 
have been lengthened to thirty-five, 
forty and fifty hours, and the shipper’s 
alternative to carry his cattle over time 
has been to unload them in the open 
prairie. 

Thus have arisen at once the great- 
est source of the cruelties to the cattle 
and the burning grievances of the stock 
growers. Necessary as it is to unload 
cattle at regular intervals for rest and 
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food, the yard provisions are often so 
wretched and the method of handling 
so brutal that big shippers like Nelson 
Morris, one of the most successful cat- 
tle breeders in the world, consider even 
a forty-eight-hour run at good speed 
attended with less cruelty than the pres- 
ent system. Inspectors, growers and 
physicians agree that while the cattle 
are under such a nervous strain during 
transportation, they are often unfit to 
eat and refuse food, rest and water are 
necessities. Still, in the face of this 
the wanton cruelties imposed by the 
yard hands are so great that the bene- 
fit incurred by the needed stop is often 
more than offset by injuries inflicted in 
the process. 

As we studied the situation and talked 
with men who represent every side, we 
found them all sounding the same 
slogan, “Increase the speed of stock 
trains.” Time and again we heard of 
trains side-tracked for ten, twelve and 
fifteen hours at a time, of runs whose 
average speed was eight or nine miles 
an hour. We found that a minimum 
speed of eighteen miles was looked 
upon by cattle men as a dream never to 
be realized. Stock growers who listened 
with sympathetic interest to the story 
of our crusade united in telling us that 
this reform was the most crying need. 
If the duration of transportation were 
decreased by half there might be some 
hope and use of bettering yard condi- 
tions. 

Two years ago when the secretary of 
agriculture undertook to enforce the 
twenty-eight hour law, and filed hundreds 
of suits against the railroads, annoying 
practices were the result. Instead of in- 
creasing the speed of cattle trains and 
reaching desirable stopping places within 
the prescribed time, the railroad kept 
within the letter of the law by throwing 
up inadequate pens along the road and 
stopping cattle trains when the twenty- 
eight-hour term expired, sometimes 
within fifty miles of a market. The 
natural resentment of the shipper has 
unfortunately crystallized, not in an 
effort to fix a better rate of speed, but 
in a bill to extend the time limit. All 
last winter and spring this was fought 
in both houses of congress, and the bill 
known as “H. R. 47” became the storm 
eenter for millionaire stock shippers, 
railroad legislators, humane agencies 
and pure food advocates, 

But in spite of the efforts of the socie- 
ties for the prevention of cruelty to an- 
imals, which, from Boston to Denver 
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joined forces under the leadership of 
Dr William Stillman, the bill passed 
both houses just before the adjournment 
of congress. The twenty-eight-hour law 
is now repealed and upon the written 
request of the shipper live stock may re- 
main in transit thirty-six hours with- 
out unloading. 

The prominent cattle men who fought 
for the new law before the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, de- 
elared that their cause held humane 
as well as utilitarian values. They 
stated that thirty-six hours would in 
many eases allow them to reach the end 
of their journey without an extra un- 
loading which, under present conditions, 
is attended with eruelty and suffering. 
Even when a market would not be 
gained, the extension of time would pre- 
vent the present necessity of unloading 
in totally unsuitable pens. 

However these conditions may be, the 
passage of “H. R. 47” means that there 
will be no pressure on the railroads for 
increasing the speed of stock trains; 
nor does it give any assurance that with 
the increasing congestion of traffic, 
greater delays will not ensue and a thir- 
ty-six hour run of today become in a 
few years a matter of forty-eight hours. 

Whether, as its opponents declare, the 
new law is an added blow to the anti- 
cruelty movement or, as its advocates 
confidently predict, it will mean lessened 
suffering and increased comfort, there 
are many provisions for the protection 
of transported cattle still untouched by 
legislation. No law decrees that rail- 
road stock yards shall be comfortable or 
sanitary, that water shall be clean and 
food adequate. Indeed the railroads pro- 
vide the feed, charging it against the 
shipper at the rate of three dollars a 
ear, and enforcing it as a lien if neces- 
sary. Cruelty in unloading is not a 
criminal offense, and the tired yard man, 
who is ignorant of the habits of the 
stock he is handling, is at liberty to em- 
ploy torture and abuse. No federal in- 
spection of stock yards reports inhu- 
man practices. The “palace” car whose 
use exempts the shipper from the twenty- 
eight-hour law may, if properly labeled, 
be nothing but an ordinary stock car, 
and the carrier is liable to no fine. 
Moreover, for all the demands of gov- 
ernment statutes, the cars may be rickety 
old structures with link and pin coup- 
lings, and springs which magnify every 
movement of the engine. Mr Levi 
Doty of the American humane society, 
who conducted an extensive investiga- 


tion of cattle transportation through- 
out the west, has trenchant statements 
to make in regard to stock cars. He de- 
clares that much suffering could be ob- 
viated by frequent watering of animals. 
Troughs attached to cars would make a 
simple and adequate provision for this. 
At each stopping place, when there was 
no motion of the train to cause spilling, 
these could be filled with water by hose 
and the burning thirst of the beasts al- 
layed. Mr Doty unfortunately found 
that ears already equipped with such 
attachments made no use of them. It 
is true that during its last session the 
New York legislature passed a_ bill 
which has become Chapter 372 of the 
laws of 1906, forbidding the shipping 
of calves under four weeks without their 
mothers. But this has yet to become a 
law in other states and to receive na- 
tional indorsement. 

Thus we found out from shippers of 
live stock, from veterinary experts, from 
intelligent investigators, what reforms 
must be instituted before the transpor- 
tation of live stock would be attended 
with the minimum amount of cruelty. 
How these gigantic measures were to be 
carried out was the next problem we set 
about to solve. And here, for the first 
time, our courage threatened to fail us; 
for ours was no new crusade. During 
nearly fifty years humane methods of 
cattle transportation have been fought 
for by individuals and societies. From 
time to time the press has taken up the 
cause. The schools have helped. Noth- 
ing that memorials or literature or in- 
struction could accomplish has been left 
undone. Back in the sixties Henry 
Bergh with his contagious enthusiasm 
and broad sympathies set about to end 
the suffering of animals brought on the 
hoof to market. In the seventies George 
T. Angell of Boston made a thorough 
study of the situation in this country 
and others, and issued his famous thesis 
on cattle transportation. The American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has spent thousands of dol- 
lars in the last few years in prosecuting 
shippers, and railroad hands when an 
overt act of cruelty could be proved, 
And now the laws enacted by their 
efforts are in danger of being repealed, 
Clearly our only hope was to form a 
new line of attack. 

“The thing to do,” said Mrs Fiske, 
as we discussed our cheerless discoveries 
in the cool retreat of her hotel parlor, 
“is to get the railroads as our allies. 


Then half the battle will be won. We'll 
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get them to give the stock trains right 
of way over dead freight and to run 
them next to passenger trains. They’ll 
do it, I’m sure, when they understand 
the need of it. And I haven’t a doubt 
some of them are merciful enough to 
reform the abuses of unloading.” 

So it was that in our efforts to inform 
one of the officers of the New York 
Central railroad we ourselves were vastly 
enlightened and the current of our en- 
deavors was changed. He was, as Mrs 
Fiske had anticipated, a man of humane 
instincts, neither a sentimentalist nor a 
brute, he himself declared, but a happy 
medium between the two. However, he 
knew all we had to tell him and more 
besides. He sought neither to belittle 
nor excuse the practices of his road. 
But for all that he had little patience 
with our plans. . 

A railroad man's radical suggestion 


“My dear madam,” he said, turning to 
Mrs Fiske, “I cannot but admire your 
spirit and your energy, but why don’t 
you go to the root of the matter? If 
you are going to attempt legislation, 
why don’t you put a law through that 
will forbid all shipment of live stock on 
the hoof? If I had my way we would 
never carry a car of cattle, and officials 
on other roads feel the same. It is a 
relic of barbarism, nothing else. : When 
I consider the intelligent men and 
women who are interested in the anti- 
cruelty movement I wonder that the 
system still persists. 

“As it is now we are compelled to 
earry cattle,” he went on, fully con- 
scious of the startling effect of his re- 
mark. “Our stock traffic is about two 
per cent of our whole business, and what 
you and your colleagues want is for us 
to give it ninety per cent of our atten- 
tion. Now a railroad is not a humane 
society, and if the A. S. P. ©. A. would 
undertake to handle 30,000,000 head of 
cattle a year it would be a great burden 
off the backs of the roads, I can tell you. 
We can’t build a well equipped, sanitary, 
model stock yard at every station. We 
can’t give cattle trains precedence over 
everything. We'd be in jail in twenty- 
four hours if we did. We can’t supply 
well educated hands, who have passed 
an examination in the first principles 
of humanity, to unload the stock. We 
ean’t furnish Pullman cars for animals 
that are on their way to be slaughtered 
for food. 

_ “And even if we did lessen the suffer- 
ing by these wholly impossible meas- 
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ures,” the railroad official continued, “it 
would not put an end to the cruelty. 
Under the most favorable circumstances 
cattle are terrified from the moment they 
are loaded until they reach their desti- 
nation. Then we cannot reckon on 
storms and accidents. Lots of times 
trains would be delayed, and the old 
torturing thirst and fatigue would en- 
sue. I don’t believe there is such a 
thing as a humane way of shipping cat- 
tle on the hoof, and if what you are 
after is mercy to these brutes, you’ll 
have them slaughtered at the ranges 
and sent east in refrigerator cars.” 

This advice seemed so reasonable, dif- 
ficult as it might prove in the following, 
that we only wondered we had not 
thought of it before. We braced our- 
selves for opposition at every hand and 
went forth to war, only to find our an- 
ticipated foes transformed into our al- 
lies. The New York board of health 
divulged the unexpected news that it had 
long wished to see the abolition of cat- 
tle transportation. It was not that they 
were actuated by mercy to the train 
loads of suffering animals that daily 
pour into New York. Their motive was 
far different. The presence of half a 
dozen large slaughter houses in the 
heart of a big city they regarded as a 
nuisance and @ menace to health. Could 
New York and all cities be once and for- 
ever rid of these pests the death rate 
would be decreased several per cent. 
The place to slaughter cattle, any way, 
is on the ranges, they declared. There 
room enough can be found to do it de- 
cently, instead of making it a noisome 
abomination. 

The pure food delegation were, if pos 
sible, even more heartily in accord with 
our crusade. We rarely eat. meat thar 
has not been killed four or six weeks 
and hung up in cold storage, they told 
us. Before that time the fiber is tough 
and stringy. One week might as well 
be spent in transit in a refrigerating 
ear as in the chilled chambers of a city 
storage house. What was more startling 
still, they considered our project the 
surest of all cures for the present scan- 
dalous condition in the packing houses. 
Of course a $3,000,000 appropriation for 
government inspection might improve 
matters, but the same large proportion 
of the animals brought on the cattle 
trains would be so injured and diseased 
that they were unfit for food. The temp- 
tations of the packers would be in no 
way lessened. 

So it was with great hope and strong 
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courage that we laid our plans for the 
campaign which is to begin this fall. 
“T haven’t a doubt that the women all 
over the country will rally to our aid,” 
said Mrs Fiske as we were making our 
last arrangements before her departure 
for California, where she was to spend 
her summer assisting in the re-establish- 
ment of the San Francisco humane soci- 
ety. “There are probably thousands 
who are waiting only for someone to 
start the movement. We will get the 
women’s clubs, which have already 
proved such a power in the child labor 
and pure food crusades, to join our 
ranks. If we need money to dissemi- 
nate literature I will give benefits. Of 
course, even with public opinion on our 
side it will be no easy matter to change 
the methods of the huge packing busi- 
ness. But once congress forbids the 
transportation of cattle on the hoof, 
that is bound to adjust itself. It may 
be a long fight, but in the end we are 
sure to win.” 

This is the story of how Mrs Fiske 
came to start a movement for the aboli- 
tion of cattle transportation. At pres- 
ent its headquarters are with the Na- 
tional Humane Alliance, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York city. 
But this is merely the prelude to the real 
drama whose first act will be played 
this fall, after the summer rest and re- 
laxation. 

I was just leaving town this summer, 
with trunk locked and suit case packed 
when a_ telephoned message from a 
friend, who was interested in Mrs Fiske’s 
project, urged me to dine with her and 
meet an Idaho eattle raiser. A college 
reunion hung in the balance, but I dis- 
missed my cab, unearthed an evening 
dress, and fortified myself to meet the 
practical objections of the stock king. 
As a matter of fact, he was too absorbed 
in a gigantic scheme of his own to be- 
stow more than a passing notice on my 
interest in cattle transportation. 

He was, as my hostess told me, one of 
the wealthiest and most influential men 
of his state. His last year’s sheep sales 
had amounted to $7,000,000 and hig 
shipments of live stock were often num- 
bered by the thousand head. 

A cattle king’s scheme 

“So I’m done with selling my cattle 
to a rascally trust that cheats you out 
of your last cent,” he wound up after 
he had divulged the inner workings of 
that omnipotent institution. “I’m go- 
ing to do my own slaughtering, and my 
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beef will go to the market dressed, not 
on the hoof. Why, what I lose on 
shrinkage in a year—it is always ten 
per cent, and sometimes fifteen—would 
more than pay for a better slaughtering 
plant than this country has ever seen. 
Freight will cost me just about half 
what is does now. What I'll make by 
selling direct to the consumer will go a 
long way toward endowing a university 
for eattle raisers’ sons. For the last 
five years the beef trust has held the 
balance of power in the cattle market, 
and the prices have gone steadily down 
while the consumer’s rate has risen. 

“There will come a time,” he went on 
with the enthusiasm of a seer, “when 
every cattle man in the state will be free 
of the trust: Plenty of others are able 
to follow my example, and will do so now 
when an independent market is estab- 
lished. A year ago it might have been 
a losing fight to compete with this octo- 
pus, but now the country is only too 
eager for meat that has not been tainted 
by the trust. The smaller stock raisers 
that can’t afford to invest in slaughter 
houses of their own can co-operate, or 
we'll turn in and get the state to run 
self-supporting plants for them. That 
sort of thing is a success in Italy, and 
I guess Idaho can do as well. It will be 
a proud day for us when no trust rules 
us with a tyrant’s hand, turning a mag- 
nificent industry into a nation’s shame 
and ruining thousands of honest, hard- 
working business men.” 

Thus he told us of his dreams, this 
eattle king from the west. To him their 
realization meant the rescue and ad- 
vancement of the industry of his own 
state, to us the hastening of our day of 
triumph. Let the stock growers of 
Idaho be successful in slaughtering 
their own cattle and the shippers east 
and west will take courage to follow 
their example. Not only will the big 
live stock breeders adopt the methods 
of our Idaho king but the countless, 
small growers east of the Mississippi 
whose individual stock investments are 
not large, will be emboldened to co-op- 
erate along his schemes for the same 
elass in Idaho. 

As he talked of plans whose success 
meant our own, Mrs Fiske’s* parting 
words of prophecy came back to me. 
“Tf we have the courage to fight for the 
rescue of these millions of tortured 
brutes we will find that stronger forces 
than any our opponents can muster will 
rise to aid us. Together we shall win 
our victory.” 
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_ glancing 
over the Munich Fahrer 
will find among the de- 
scriptions of galleries, 
gardens and palaces a 
list of public baths—lux- 
urious Russian baths, 
baths of moderate price, and those of a 
price possible to all. Then down at the 
end of the list he will find the announce- 
ment that the hundbad is in the base- 
ment of the volksbad. It is not surpris- 
ing, since the dog is taken so seriously 
in the Fatherland, that he should have 
an elaborate public bath built for him. 
It is true that the French dog has some 
such provision made for his toilette. 
Certain individuals who have chosen the 
profession, will call when summoned and 
take the dog to the banks of the Seine 
for his ablutions. It is an engaging 
sight and may be seen almost any pleas- 
ant day by the foot passenger crossing 
the bridge, but it is an informal and 
unaristocratie arrangement compared 
with the bath enjoyed by the dog who is 
a citizen of Munich. 

Almost all Germans seem to have an 
affection for dogs. Their manner of 
speaking to one is different from the 
careless camaraderie of the American dog 
owner, or the inexpressive sportsman- 
like affection of the Englishman for his 
dog. The German regards his dog 4s 
part of his family. He has also a keen 
appreciation of the humorous qualities 
of that animal. German post ecards and 
funny papers abound in humorous dog 
pictures. As the French appreciate the 
eat for its essential qualities, so the Ger- 
man appreciates the dog for his. 

The visitor to the hundbad takes a 
circuitous path around the great volks- 
bad building, over a stone terrace beside 
the swift flowing, pale green Isar, and 
carefully following finger post directions 
finds himself finally at a side entrance 
where barkter howls and _ protesting 
squeals assure him that he has found 
the right place. 

The price of a dog bath is forty 
pfennigs (about ten cents) and the dog 
bather, who is also a dog barber, has 
few idle hours. As you open the door 
you find yourself opposite a series of lit- 
tle bunks or berths made of wire netting 
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with hot air pipes underneath. This is 
where the dogs are dried. A protesting 
bark from a black dog who thinks he is 
dry enough, or is homesick, or feels 
obliged to give expression to his resent- 
ment over that soap that got into his 
eyes, attracts your attention and you 
discover several hunde looking at you, 
Charlotte Corday-like, from behind the 
bars. Some are lying at ease, others 
standing with impatient noses pressed 
against the wires. 

To the left you pass into the bath 
proper, a large room with a stone floor. 
In the walls iron rings are set and at- 
tached to these are the dogs on the wait- 
ing list. A ladylike spaniel reclining 
conventionally with outstretched paws, 
does not take the world into her confi- 
dence as to her opinion of the manage- 
ment of the hundbad. An excitable 
French poodle, however, remarks with 
loud, exclamatory barks that he has been 
there before and can’t bear it! But then 
the French prejudice against soap and 
water is proverbial. 

An innocent, confiding Newfound- 
land puppy, who shows by his amiable 
wondering excitement that this is his 
first visit, enters with bounds of delight, 
greeting with lumbering cordiality 
everyone in the room. He is perpetually 
smiling, after the manner of puppies, 
and likes everything except being left 
by the small boy who brought him. 

A hysterical fox terrier is about to 
enter the bath.- The bath man begins by 
turning a warm water hose on him; then 
a large cake of antiseptic soap is pro- 
duced and a stiff, capable looking brush, 
not unlike the kind “Fox’l’s” owner has 
at the Russian bath. Then Mr Foxter- 
rier is thoroughly lathered from nose to 
tail, and scrubbed as conscientiously as 
if he were a German copper kettle. This 
process over, he is fastened so that he 
cannot run away, and the hose is turned 
on him again until he is thoroughly 
rinsed. This part he does not like, and 
says so unreservedly. Then when he is 
all nice and clean, he is thrown into a 
tank of cold water, just as large in pro- 
portion to his size as his master’s swim- 
ming pool, to swim off the last remnant 
of soap and leave in a glow. Then he 
is taken out and dried with a clean 
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We, 


Toy French bull 


towel taken from a basket of fresh tow- 
els, and last of all he is put in his little 
wire “hot room” to dry. . 


All the time that the bathing is going 


on, the door is opening to admit new 
arrivals; three little girls with one of 
those amiable, wolfish looking dogs so 
common in the Fatherland, a young 
lieutenant with a dachshund who looks 
wistfully after him, and a rosy cheeked 
frauelein with a large St Bernard. 
After the fox terrier is put away to 
dry, a cheerful looking man of ample 
proportions comes forward with a poodle 
whose turn is next. The poodle is to 
go in the barber’s chair—which in this 
case is a table—before . being bathed. 
The owner is intensely interested and 
stands by every minute watching. The 
process is not short. The poodle’s hair 
must be cut first into the modish Eton 
jacket design affected by poodles, and 
must be absolutely even. The barber, 
who is thorough, being a German, is 
very particular about that. The little 
anklets of hair on the legs have also to 
be punctiliously shaven. Most of. the 
clipping is done by hand-guided machin- 
ery, but the finer touches are achieved 
entirely by hand with small dog-clipping 
scissors. The poodle is ticklish between 
his toes, and the whole affair makes him 
nervous, but his master keeps encourag- 
ing him and soothing his paroxysms of 
nerves especially by appealing to his 
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Japanese 


- 
Spaniel Toy Boston bull 
vanity and giving him assurances of his 
forthcoming beauty. 

The barbering of the head is the most 
difficult and exacting process of all. The 
interested observer will notice a differ- 
ence in national fashions in the barber- 
ing of poodles’ lieads, just as the French, 
English or American owner varies his 
own “hair cut.” The poodle who is a 
German citizen has a large moustache 
a la Emperor William. And when the 
clipping is all finished, the barber 
combs up the hair upon the poodle’s 
forehead into a Teutonic pompadour 
that any violinist ‘might be glad to pos- 
sess, with a lingering “so” of triumphant 
achievement. And the proud owner, rip- 
pling with smiles, echoes the “so” with 
another of complete satisfaction. And 
when the beautiful poodle has risen to 
his feet with a shake of relief, the owner 
is overheard to tell him in tones of 
ecstatic confidence, “Du bist so schoen.” 

The hundlein, released from the ordeal, 
bounds joyfully to the floor, and greets 
everyone as a German dog should, his 
troubles forgotten, as dogs’ troubles soon 
are. But, alas, they are not quite over. 
The trial by water is sti'!l before him, 
and his nerves having been somewhat 
shattered by the clipping machine, he 
takes it with a bad grace, and cries when 
the soap goes in his eyes, howls when 
the hose is turned on him, squeals when 
he is thrown into the pool, and barks 
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Champion dachshund Pomeranian 
Siberian sledge dogs (the ~~ ones in this country) 


Fox terriers rs James L. Kernochan and her Irish terriers 
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Champion Edgewood, brindle bull terrier 
Pewter Mug, champion bulldog 


Chinese chow dog, wearing boots 
A type of Boston terrier 


A typical bulldog, homely, but good-natured 
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protest to the world while he is being 
dried. Some of the waiting list echo 
his sentiments and mention things they 
don’t like about it in answer, but when 
the boy and the rosy frauelein and the 
pompadoured, middle-aged gentleman 
and the smart young officer come and 
take their respective properties away, 
the canine disapproval is forgotten and 
the owners are proud and happy and the 
dogs are happy and clean, and show more 
than a trace of that reprehensible qual- 
ity of vahity that Stevenson declared all 


dogs to “possess. 
The experience of this dog owner has 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


always been that all dogs after having 
been made beautiful by the bath do one 
of two things: they either seek, with 
haste precipitate, the coal bin or some 
other dark colored substance in which 
to roll at ease, or else recline ostenta- 
tiously upon the grass or hearth rug with 
the most self-conscious, smirking, com- 
placent expression possible to any face. 
In any case, leaving the dog to this 
fundamental and therefore probably in- 
curable vice of vanity, let me advise all 
dog lovers who may visit Munich to call 
at the hundbad, even if they miss that 
second or third day at fhe galleries. 


Three fashionable pets, a terrier. Dalmatian coach dog and poodle 
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Little Songs of Home 


September 


By Mabel Thornton Whitmore 


Summer is over, the almanacs say— 
How should they know that the sun is 
still shining 
Fierce in his splendor across the wide 


bay, 
Crimson and gold when the day is de- 
clining. 


Summer is over—but how could they 
guess, 
asters, wine-cups of mal- 
ow; 
Goldenrod bending for bees to caress, 
Brushed by the wing of a swift-sail- 
ing swallow. 
Butterfly, fluttering gaily o’erhead, 
Why do you happily play with the 
flowers ¢ 
Heard you the sorry news? Summer is 
dead— 
While thou on heedless wing squander 
the hours. 


Summer is over—but only men know; 
Bees, flowers, butterflies—none heed 
the story: 
Back to the city we toilers must go, 
Leaving dead summer ablaze in her 
glory. 


Youth 


By Theodosia Garrison 


She watched the red sun rise 
With wonder in her eyes; 
“Ah, sure this day will bring to me 
What none hath brought before— 
A presence in the place, 
A footstep and a face; 
I know not how I know this thing 
Yet am I glad therefor.” 


She saw the great sun die 
Like flame across the sky: 
“Now will.the new moon bring to 
me 
The promise of the day— 
A song across the night, 
A shadow in the white? 
I know not how I know this thing 
Yet who may say me nay!” 


She watched the white moon fade 
Like blown mist in the shade: 
“Ah me, tomorrow’s dawning 
That shall be the dawn of love. 
For ere I wake rides one 
To greet me with the sun. 
TI know not how I know this thing 
Yet am I glad therefor.” 


Ow. 


The Honorable Little Bit Maiden 
And the Reason Why 


By Ralph T. Yates = 


Illustrated from photographs by Fannie Rogers White 


NCE upon a time. sthere 


was a little “Japanese, 


maiden. This littlé»,bit 

maiden never saw Japan, 

but just the same, she was 

a little Japanese maiden. 

This is not a conun- 

drum, and the reason for this very queer 
state of affairs was that this little maid’s 
heart was in Japan. No one had taken 
it there; but she just began to love 
Japanese tings, and to pick up Japan- 
ese words, and to think Japanese 
thoughts, and even to do her hair in 
Japanese fashion. All together, she was 


just as much of a Japanese maiden as 


. She could be and live on this side of the 


“water. 

The only thing about her which’ she 
couldn’t make Japanese, was her eye; 
they would persist in having a litt 
shine in them which was not Japanesé* 
_not the least bit in the world. She could 
fix her mouth right; and her nose wasn’t 
at all unsatisfactory excepting that it 
had a little too much character for the 
part; and she could walk with her toes 
in just exactly the correct position; and, 
she could handle a fan—well—just as 
any other little bit Japanese maiden 
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would; but she couldn’t help the little 
shine in her eyes, which said things, all 
sorts of things. 

Well, this little bit maiden lived in a 
big city for quite a long time, and 
“plenty nize men” came a-wooing, and 
the little maid was very, very sweet to 
them; but by-and-by, when they would 
come one by one and ask her was she 
willing to become “nize married leddy,” 
she would shake her little Japanese head 
and let her eyes shine at them, and say: 

“Whad ees the reason thad I should 
marry you, whicheven ?” 

And one young man would say: 

“T have gold.” 

“No, thad ees nod enough,” said the 
little bit maiden. 

And another would say: 

“T can take you to travel far.” 

“No, thad ees nod enough,” said the 
little bit maiden. 

And another would say: 


* She just began to love Japanese things "’ 
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“T have brains.” 

“N-no,” sighed the little bit maiden, 
“thad ees nod yet enough.” 

And another would say: 

“T can give you a very excellent 
mother-in-law.” 

“Ah-ah, thad ees too mooch,” said the 
little bit maiden. 

And another would come and say: 

“T have not gold, nor a private car, 
nor a single relation, and very little 
brain, but I love you.” 

Then the little bit maiden thought for 
a long time, fully five minutes, and then 
she let her eyes shine on him and said: 

“Odder men, my lord, haf love me,” 
but she sighed as he went away. 

And then by and by the prince came. 
She knew that he was the prince as soon 
as ever she saw him, and for that reason 
she kept her eyes bent down, and did not 
let the shine show. 

Now, this prince was a very persistent 
man. He was not 
so very handsome, 
he was not so very 
rich, he was not so 
very smart, and he 
was not so dread- 
fully good either; 
but as soon as he 
saw the little bit 
maiden, he knew 
that they two were 
the only two people 
in the whole wide 
world. Nothing 
else counted. 

So he too came a- 
wooing, and by-and- 
by he asked her: 

“Little bit maid- 
en, will you marry 
me ?” 

Now she had 
never, in all this 
time, let her eyes 
shine at him, so she 
still looked down 
and said: 

“Whad ees the 
reason thad I should 
marry you, which- 
even 

The man sat and 
thought for a long 
time, a very long 
time. 

“Tm sure I 
haven’t the slight- 
est idea,” he said at 
last, very sadly. 

Still she looked 
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LITTLE BIT MAIDEN 


down and played with her fan. 

“T think you mus’ find out,” 
she said. 

So the man went away, and she 
sighed a very large sigh indeed; 
but he came back the next day, 
and the next day, and every day; 
and he would sit and look at her 
and think and think, trying to find 
out what the reason was, why she 
should marry him; and she played 
with her fan, and kept her eyes 
down, and there was a reason why 
she kept them down; it was be- 
cause she did not dare to let him 
see the shine in them. 

And he became very, very sad, 
for it seemed such a long time 
that he was squandering trying to 
find out this little reason. 

He knew that there was a rea- 
son, and that it was a very excel- 
lent reason; for. he knew that she 
just had to marry him, that there 
couldn’t possibly be any other way; 
but he didn’t know where to look 
for it; and never once guessed that 
it was within arm’s length of him 
all the time, hidden only by those 
soft, fluttering little eyelids which 
would not lift themselves the least 
bit in the world; and she never 
dared to let him see. 

And then one day when he came, 
he stood looking down at her for 
a long time, very puzzled. 

“Little bit maiden,” said he at 
last. “Please will you tell me why 
you should marry me?” 


And the little bit maiden forgot “And the little bit maiden forgot herself all of a sudden 


herself all of a sudden, and looked 
straight up into his face, and all the 
~~ was in her eyes, every single bit 
of it. 

And when he saw it, he caught her in 
his arms and laughed out loud in his 
delight. 

“Little bit maiden, little bit maiden, 
you have told me the secret, you have 
told me the reason, your own self!” he 
eried. “And it is—that you should 
marry me just only because you love me!” 


and looked straight up into his face’’ 


And the little bit maiden hid her face 
and laughed too. 

And so, by-and-by, not so very long 
after, the little bit maiden with the 
shine in her eyes became “thad nize mar- 
ried leddy jus’ like honorable ancestor ;” 
and she and the prince who was not so 
very handsome, and not so very good, 
and not so very rich, and not so very 
smart; but very, very loving, lived hap- 
pily ever after. 
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Italian Servants to Rescue American Homes 


By Elizabeth Irwin 


T the head of.the list of 
canonized saints of the 
future will: sairely stand 
the names: of»those+ who 
have. tried: with any 
measure ¢ of; success to 
solve the .domestic ser- 
vice problem for the American 
housewife. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
schemes for co-operation are a bit too 
advanced for the.women of this gener- 
ation, though these. conservatives may 
be forced to try them yet, before they 
surrender the pantry and storeroom keys 
to their daughters. Miss Frances Kellor 
in her thorough investigation of employ- 
ment agencies has done much for the 
housekeeper in her dealings with these 
one-time unscrupulous padrones. Mrs 
Houston with her Protective Service club 
is bringing to the problem all the intel- 
ligence and understanding of a college 
woman, by aiming to effect a more recip- 
roca] relation between mistress and maid, 
and has induced many a servant to rec- 
ognize a good place when she had one, 
and to stay in it. 

Now a man has buckled on his armor 
and entered the lists, and this in the 
person of no less a hero than Mr 
Cesare Conti. Mr Conti, a New York 


banker by profession, is interested in this 
subject from a double viewpoint. His 
concern for the welfare and advance- 
ment of his own countrymen is scarcely 
greater than the alarm which he feels 
for the fate of the old-fasioned home 
in this land of his adoption. 

“Year after year,” says Mr Conti, 
“the increasing number of American 
families, especially in the great cities, 
who are giving up their homes, some of 
them the homes of their grandfathers, 
and going into apartment hotels, is as- 
tounding. Perhaps the Americans them- 
selves realize less than I do what this 
means. It means practically, as I see 
it, the doom of the American home, and 
with it the doom of the American fam- 
ily, the unit on which all civilization is 
founded.” 

Mr Conti is not only a seer, but a clear 
thinker as well, and out of his knowl- 
edge of two countries he has evolved a 
scheme by which he believes the Ameri- 
can home is to be rescued from its fast 
approaching extinction, and which at 
the same time opens to the ambitious 
Italian girl a more profitable and varied 
career than she finds in her own coun- 
try. His plan is to establish in Italy a 
school where girls of the servant class 


Typical North Italian girls of the domestic servant class 
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shall be trained in the ways of American 
housework. The teachers are to be sent 
from here for that purpose. These pros- 
pective maids are to learn a little of our 
language and good deal of our cooking 
and ways of living. They are to be 
trained not for families which keep sev- 
eral servants, but for the housewife who 
has, or used to have, what is knewn as 
the general houseworker. These fami- 
lies it is that are the backbone of the 
American nation, and these it is that 
are being driven from their homes. 

Before entering upon the proposed 
course the girls will undergo a rigid 
physical examination for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether they will be able 
to thrive in the climate of America. 
After the course, the graduates will be 
brought over here, and be taken in 
charge by some religious order until 
they go into a family. This same organ- 
ization, which has not yet been chosen, 
will look after the girls if they are ill, 
and send them back to Italy when it is 
necessary. It will also act as a pro- 
tector to them in any case of need. 

The plans for the starting of the 
school are well under way and after the 
details are arranged the first class will 
be formed, probably within a few months. 
Since the course is only to take six or 
eight months, another year will see the 
first inu'‘allment landing on our shores. 

Mr Conti has many friends interested 
in his plan, from no unselfish motive, and 
apprehends little difficulty in placing his 
girls, when they are once trained, or in 
getting funds for carrying on his enter- 
prise. 

In Italy there is a distinct class of 
girls who go out to service. These are 
entirely North Italians and consider 
themselves superior to the class that 
works in the fields, and are usually of 
more intelligence. A servant in Italy 
attaches herself to a family and there 
she remains for life. When the family 
travels, she travels with them; when they 
are prosperous, she prospers with them; 
she cooks my lady’s meals, or blacks my 
lady’s boots, as is desired, and knows no 
limit to her services. For this range of 
usefulness she receives the equivalent of 
four dollars a month. To be sure, she is 
usually provided with clothes, and is 
remembered in her master’s will, and is 
content. But, however remarkable it 
may seem to an American, there are 
many, many more of these faithful ser- 
vants than there are families to use 
them. This excess of supply over de- 
mand accounts for the low wages, and 


often these girls find themselves forced 
into less congenial forms of labor. In 
spite of this and in spite of the sixteen 
to eighteen dollars a month we pay our 
general houseworkers, it is a rare, ambi- 
tious and enterprising Italian young 
woman who finds her way into an Amer- 
ican household by her own initiative. 
If a girl of this class comes here at all, 
it is to keep house for a father, a hus- 
band or a brother, so that she either 
settles in an Italian tenement where no 
English is spoken and lives practically 
as if in her native village, buying salami 
and macaroni of a shopkeeper from a 
neighboring “piesa,” and bananas and 
olives of a vendor speaking her own 
dialect, or else, if by chance she is forced 
into economic activity, she discovers 
from her neighbors who have been here 
three months longer than herself, that 
working in a factory is considered more 
respectable and in every way more de- 
sirable than going out to service. 

Even when a girl in Italy realizes the 
opportunities over here, there is every- 
thing to deter her from making the ven- 
ture. Home, friends and all the aceus- 
tomed scenes of a lifetime argue loudly 
against a long solitary voyage, a strange 
land and language, with a mythical, 
rumored wage, so large that, to her, it is 
unbelievable. How strong these de- 
taining forces are is shown by the ex- 
perience of an American family spend- 
ing a winter in Italy. They had an 
Italian nurse who became much attached 
to them, and devoted to the baby. But 
when they came to return to this coun- 
try it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could persuade the nurse to 
come with them, though she had no fam- 
ily ties, was to have her passage paid, her 
wages more than doubled, and was with 
a family who spoke her own language 
and had already proved themselves her 
friends. It seems but small wonder, 
then, that girls with so little daring and 
enterprise and so many restraining 
traditions do not venture forth to seek 
their fortunes on an unknown shore. 

Thus it happens, that in Italy there 
are hundreds of these girls, born serv- 
ants, quick to learn and faithful to 
serve, while here, home after home lets 
its hearth fire burn out, for the lack of 
a maid to kindle it. 

It is just this situation that has ap- 
pealed to Mr Conti’s logic as well as to 
his sentiments, and his intention is to 
train these girls abroad, bring them over 
here, place them with families and 
thereby rescue the American home. 
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)OW here is the problem 


many an ancient ‘and 
modern tale of slavery, 
the problem universal, exasperating and 
baffling, the problem presented by. home, 


sweet home—the problem of domestic. 


work and service. 

There are many reasons why no pre- 
vious solution of the problem has suc- 
ceeded. The most important reason is 
that as yet the difficulties have not been 
attacked on business principles. The 
problem has been tentatively approached 
in a spirit of philanthropy, a spirit of 
religious zeal and a spirit of socialism, 
or trades-unionism, but never as a con- 
crete proposition of supply and demand, 
involving raw material, finished product 
and profit to some enterprising manu- 
facturer. 

I venture to claim that the solution ‘is 
practical, comparatively easy and a 
lutely certain, if attempted upon the or- 
dinary lines of business enterprise, for 
the simple reason that a huge and perma- 
nent need for domestic servants renders 
possible an industrial scheme of manu- 
facturing and supplying servants at a 
profit, precisely as iron ore is converted 
into finished steel and marketed to great 
financial advantage. 

Domestic service has come to be 
thought degrading. What generations of 
lamentable blunders lie behind this piti- 
able misconception! When factories are 
not thus found to be “degrading” it is 
high time this word received the defini- 
tion that lies in the minds of those who 
thus employ it. Among the students of 
this domestic service problem it is a 
platitude to remark that the primary 
necessity in diverting the working 
young women from the factory to the 
home is to make domestic service more 
attractive than factory employment. 
This must be repeated with emphasis, 
often as it may have been uttered before. 
The vital question is, how shall it be 
done? The primary answer is, by mak- 


ing concessions—businesslike, radical 


The Domestic Service Problem. _ 


By Philip Verrill Mighels 


Author of Chatwit, Bruvver Jim’s Baby, etc 


as old as man, the prob-* 
lem that yet remains 
unsolved; the problem - 
that lies at the root of * 


(Mr Mighels is intensely in be ryt in offering this plan in which he has absolute confidence. He invites ~ 
inquiries and criticism, which he agrees to answer personally or through the magazine. —EpiToR.] 


concessions—and by making them all at 
once and not by'a process of driblets. A. - 
study of the attractions offered by a fac- . 
tory would involve no very intricate or. 
subtle scheme of charms. The principal 
reason why factory -work is not consid- 
ered degrading, after all, is that it does 
not. involve a personal slavery to a- 
master and that: its “day” means prob- 
ably ten hours’ toil at the utmost. 

The fact of the matter is that both 
sides must make concessions, for both 
sides have rights-which may not be ig- 
nored. But this is a generality. It is- 
the purpose of the article to present: 
more than generalities. 

To start with a premise which admits 
of proof, I will dare to state that young 
women positively like domestic service— 
that, indeed, it is a natural service to 
which they turn by inherited instinct, 
the instinct that, in the birds, bends 
toward the skillful fashioning of a nest: 
In its final analysis, domestic service is 
nest service, performed against a day 
toward which every young woman has a 
right to prepare her hands and heart. I 
say young women like this service. In 
spite of the all that misguided, often self- 
ish, slave-driving housewives have per- 
petrated against them, and despite the 
counter attractions, like the factory, 
despite the accumulated wrongs with no 
parallel in the annals of labor, tens of 
thousands of young women are actually 
clinging to domestic service every day in 
the world, underpaid, very often, ill-con- 
sidered and discouraged, Duped by un- 
scrupulous employment bureaus and 
goaded by intolerable conditions, espe- 
cially with respect to the hours that con- 
stitute a day, they have not all been 
driven, even yet, from this field to which 
every inclination and dictate of mater- 
nity directs them. They have remained 
in the ranks, vainly striving to right 
their grievances, for years, while dis- 
tracted housewives, stripped of all pa- 
tience, have gone on committing the 
same old blunders and have finally sought 
relief in a hundred variations of ‘old 
schemes immedicably wrong, since there 
has been absolutely nothing of impor- 
tance yet achieved to lessen the unat- 
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tractiveness of domestic service from the 
point of view of those who must serve. 

Briefly the means of reformation at- 
tempted in behalf of the housewives are: 
Employment bureaus, new importations, 
(from the south and from abroad), and 
training schools (ordinarily auxiliary to 
settlements and similar institutions). 
The one scheme attempted in behalf of 
the young women who serve and who are 
hopelessly unprotected against abuses, 
is the trades union. 

Every one of these things, each strug- 
‘gling along by itself, has failed. They 
have done more to add to than detract 
from the evils. No one has seen, appar- 
ently, that the situation demands a com- 
bination of all three of the most impor- 
tant of the institutions here enumerated 
—the training school, the employment 
bureau and the union. Neither is of the 
slightest value without both of the oth- 
ers. To succeed with a solution of the 
problem these three must be absolutely 
and indissolubly cemented together. Out 
of such a combination would come pro- 
tection of the housewife against incom- 
petency and irresponsibility, and at the 
same time protection for the servant 
against unreasonable hours and unduly 
restricted liberties. 

But even these are insufficient, by 
themselves; and inasmuch as no such 
combination of ideas and institutions 
could be effected by either side, it is 
obvious that a third institution must 
serve to bring the warring factions to- 
gether. 

With this review of the situation and 
its needs I submit that the problem can 
and will be solved, and that competent, 
trustworthy, self-respecting, satisfied 
servants can be produced from raw ma- 
terial and supplied in the market at a 
profit. Moreover, I declare that where 
philanthropies fail, sound business will 
achieve the desired ends and that until 
business principles, cold-blooded, per- 
haps, and even calculating, are conjured 
to the task there will be no solution 
worthy of the name. 

The scheme is no simple matter. I 
start to write that mainly it involves the 
organization of an army of industry, the 
units of which will be young women will- 
ing to work, or obliged to work, for their 
living. But it means more than this. 
The scheme comprises a plan to combine 
a training school, an employment bureau 

and a protective union, all in a semi- 
military organization or industrial army, 
to be housed in a barracks, and then to 
drill, train and discipline every member 
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in the army's ranks, make of the whole 
institution an attractive club, uniform 
the members, offer the highest instruc- 
tion free, the best of wages when posi- 
tions are taken, with protection against 
all abuses, and then to supply the house- 
wives with absolutely reliable, skillful 
disciplined servants whose work will be 
guaranteed and, indeed, inspected and 
kept to the highest state of efficiency, 
and whose connection with the army will 
be practically perpetual. 

hat is a large generalization. I wish 
to say the same thing more plainly and 
in detail. 

The idea occurred to my mind while I 
was living in London. There I was forci- 
bly struck with the amazing rehabilita- 
tion of the hoodlum male recruit enticed 
into the British army—a regeneration 
brought about by the process of drill, 
military discipline and uniforming, 
which makes smart soldiers of the rawest, 
most hopeless of human material. I sud- 
denly thought what a pity it was there 
was no military organization to do as 
much for the raw female material so 
wofully adrift in that great metropolis. 
That furnished the germ idea of an 
army of industry. This scheme is the 
enlargement of that germ idea. 


A business proposition 


T have said it is a business proposition. 
Money, working capital, is required to 
start it along. It should work out some- 
what as follows: A corporation, associ- 
ated for the purpose of conducting this 
business, will secure a large building 
which we may call a barracks, and there 
organize an army of young women, re- 
cruited from any source where honest, 
willing material may be found. Young 
women invited to enlist in this army will 
be informed that they are undertaking 
a serious business to which they must 
give their attention and services for at 
least two years of time. They will be 
required to deposit a sum as forfeit 
money in the bank of the institution, 
against possible desertion. They will be 
informed that the barracks is a free 
training school, where they will be thor- 
oughly instructed in any or all branches 
incident to household economy. They 
will be told that they will be officered, 
uniformed, drilled and trained to ways 
of skill and competence; that the bar- 
racks will be their club, affording them 
the use of baths, gymnasium, library, par- 
lors, ete; that it will be an employment 
bureau; that employment will be secured 
for all members as soon as they are com- 
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petent to accept positions, and at better 
wages than an untrained domestic ar- 
tisan will command; that they will con- 
tinue to be members of the organization 
and under its protection while out at 
work; that their wages will be paid by 
officers of the army; that their work will 
be inspected by army officers appointed 
for that purpose; that their hours shall 
never exceed ten or twelve a day (unless 
by their own consent and for extra pay) ; 
that their nights shall be their own; and 
that the army will, in effect, be a union; 
designed for their complete protection, 
and likewise a club and a home and 
training school combined, with many 
auxiliary attractions and privileges; and 
that a portion of their wages will be re- 
tained weekly by the corporation for the 
maintenance of the business. 

The association would by no means 
confine its recruiting to the “raw mate- 
rial” daily arriving from foreign coun- 
tries. It would welcome any young 
women already in domestic service, and 
would be largely designed in their be- 
half. Indeed such enlistments would be 
particularly encouraged, for all such 
candidates would be already partially 
trained and would therefore be the 
sooner equipped for outside service. 
The forfeit money to be required of en- 
listing members would in all likelihood 
be a nominal sum only. It might be ten 
dollars, or even five dollars. Actual 
work might demonstrate the necessity of 
foregoing any such initial forfeit what- 
soever. In lieu thereof an arrangement 
might be made for withholding a small 
portion of a member’s earnings, after 
actual outside service had been com- 
menced. 

Having enlisted in this army and de- 
posited their forfeit money (upon which 
interest will be allowed at customary 
bank rates), the recruits will be formed 
into squads and companies, and, being 
uniformed and officered, will be trained 
in drill, quickness, smartness and habits 
of obedience, neatness and despatch, very 
much as young men are trained upon 
our naval vessels. They will be taught 
every branch of household work, from 
washing dishes and waiting upon a table 
to cooking, laundering, or even hair- 
dressing itself. Obviously the needs of 
running a barracks will supply an ample 
field for the teaching of every branch 
of domestic economy. Meals will have 
to be prepared and served, marketing 
done, floors scrubbed, parlors dusted, 
beds made, and doors attended. There 
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is no household duty that could not be 
duplicated in such an institution. 

This free training and discipline hav- 
ing proceeded ‘so far that certain of the 
young women will have been thoroughly 
equipped with skillful knowledge of 
household economy, neatness, sense of 
order, responsibility and high efficiency, 
the barracks will be ready to open its 
bureau of employment, where applica- 
tions from housewives will be received. 
Women desiring servants from the army 
will be informed that wants will be sup- 
plied on army conditions only. Women 
known for the practice of abuses will be 
blacklisted. They will not be permitted 
to engage servants from the army. A 
higher wage than ordinarily paid will be 
exacted. The hours per day which the 
army members may be asked to labor will 
in no case exceed ordinary factory 
hours, and if service is required from 
early morning till midnight, servants 
will necessarily have to be engaged in 
relays, extra payment being made for 
the overtime required. Employers would 
also be informed that servants were 
guaranteed to be skillful, competent, neat 
and thorough, and that their work would 
be inspected regularly and maintained 
at a high standard of excellence. Guar- 
anty would also be given against de- 
structiveness, desertion and all other ir- 
responsibility. Indeed all responsibility 
for good behavior of army members 
would be assumed by the corporation. 

Life in the barracks 

The barracks, having placed any or 
all of its members, would undertake to 
supervise the moral behavior of such 
members; it would receive the weekly 
wage of such members and retain a por- 
tion thereof; it would continue to afford 
a social center, a club and home for such 
members; it would encourage further 
educational advancement and foster any 
commendable matrimonial alliance be- 
tween its young women members and re- 
epectable young men chosen as compan- 
ions by such members. No religious re- 
quirements would be exacted, and beyond 
any religious exercises which members 
themselves might elect to inaugurate, 
the institution would make no provision. 

Let me repeat that the business thus 
launched would combine a_ training 
school, an employment bureau and a 
trades union—in effect. Now what 
would it do toward reforming present 
conditions? First, for the housewife. 
She would be able to secure domestic as- 
sistants, reliably trained to do anything 
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and everything, from marketing through 
all the gamut of household duties, and 
this without the slightest. doubt or 
trouble. She would be ably protected 
against incompeience, wastefulness, im- 
pudence, untidiness, destructiveness, ir- 
responsibility and proneness to desert. 
In other words she would exchange all 
her grievances for a new system of busi- 
ness in which her help would work for, 
say, twelve hours a day only. In behalf 
of the girls themselves the institution 
would provide far more, by way of train- 
ing, protection, amusements and social 
existence than could ever be achieved by 
the strongest servant girls’ union in the 
world. In a word, the combination would 
solve the major grievances for both sides 
at once. How it would be accepted, how 
it would be maintained, why it should 
be semi-military and how it would at- 
tract young women to its ranks—these 
are questions still to be answered. 

As mentioned before, the one vital ob- 
jection which the housewives might of- 
fer would be the imposition of the ten 
or twelve-hour day in their houscholds 
and the granting of nights off, and 
other unheard-of liberties. The answer 
is brutal. They would be obliged to ac- 
cept the conditions; they would be help- 
less in the matter; they are helpless 
now; the reform must one day come, 
for present conditions are intolerable and 
growing worse. Present day housework 
exemplifies the last survival of slav- 
ery; it is practically the only field in 
which laborers must toil, fourteen, six- 
teen and eighteen hours a day. It has 
been too long the anomaly of labor—a 
preposterous arrangement that trails 
only cares and despairs in its wake. It 
must be placed on a business basis, and 
let those concerned accept it how they 
may! 

Concerning the maintenance and the 
profit-making of such an _ institution, 
much must be left to those accustomed 
to figures. In London I prepared actual 
figures, to present to the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the London County Council, 
in a lecture which I gave them on this 
subject, but this is not my purpose in 
this article. I have already stated that 
a portion of each girl’s salary would be 
retained every week by the corporation. 
It is obvious that once the girls are grad- 
uated and placed in outside positions 
they cease to be an expense to the insti- 
tution and become producers for it in- 
stead. They would be like so many 
rented telephones, to put it into simile. 
If 1000 such young women were thus 
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under protection of the army and were 
turning in only two dollars each per 
month, the gross income from that 
source alone would be $2000 every thirty 
days. In addition to this it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that the employment 
bureau would not be unduly grasping if 
it exacted a registration fee from sub- 
scribing housewives. 

There is no logieal reason why such 
an institution should not be enlarged, 
with its branches, so as to supply any- 
where from 5000 to 50,000 trained do- 
mestiec artisans, every one of whom 
would be paying into the treasury from. 
one to five dollars a month. It will thus 
be seen that a very large business oppor- 
tunity is presented to the corporation 
or individual who will manufacture and 
supply good servants out of raw mate- 
rial, taking care afterward to protect 
its output in a businesslike if not in a 
humane manner. It is also quite obvi- 
ous that with girls pledged to remain in 
the organization for at least two years, 
the expenses of giving them free train- 
ing, uniforms, board, ete, would be in- 
considerable and quite legitimate. Nat- 
urally the club, gymnasium and library 
auxiliaries could be made self-support- 
ing, on nominal fees to be paid by the 
members. All this admits of figuring 
and amendment. I am showing only 
possibilities. 

Why semi-military 

I come now to a consideration of why 
it should be a semi-military organiza- 
tion. I conceive this to be a necessity for 
many reasons. In the first place it would 
bring about a salutary change in the 
status of domestic service. Housework, 
as such, is in disrepute among the labor- 
ing young women. It must needs be 
called something else, like “domestic 
science,” and its devoteés should no 
longer be termed servants, but some- 
thing like “domestic artisans.” A num- 
ber of names for such an association 
would be suggested, to veil, or to elevate 
the art and make it more acceptable, 
such as, for example: “The Scientific 
Domestic Service Union,” “The Domes- 
tic Economy Union” and the like. A 
military organization admits of new ap- 
pellations and it alters the entire aspect 
of employment. It lends new dignity 
and respectability to the calling. It 
also implies drill, tactics, uniforms and 
discipline. Drill is unequaled for pur- 
poses of discipline and for inculcating 
certain automatic habits of obedience, 
neatness, thoroughness and dispatch. It 
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likewise excites a spirit of emulation 
and pride. It is a reorganizer, a re- 
moralizer, a reinstater. Aside from all 
its regenerating qualities and its power 
to improve and direct faculties, it is at- 
tractive. Brass buttons, stripes, epaulets, 
gaiters and the other items of military 
paraphernalia are magnets to the.eye of 
young, old, high, low, male or female. 
The training of chorus soldiers for the 
stage has proved abundantly, not only 
what splendid soldiers young women 
make, but also the love they have for 
such employment. 

Such an organization must first of all 
be attractive. Pride in the institution 
and pride in domestic science would have 
to be awakened in the minds of the 
laboring young women, now allured so 
universally to factory and fatality. I 
maintain that the military flavor will 
do much to win them to the better field. 
It would arouse and foster an esprit 
de corps as nothing else could do. 
When pride in their drill should have 
promoted such a company of young 
women to invite their male admirers, 
their mothers, fathers and brothers to 
their barracks to witness their exhibi- 
tions, then indeed would much have 
been achieved toward popularizing such 
an army and the uniform for which the 
girls would at length be known. 

The first difficulty would be to in- 
duce young women to enlist. Domestic 
service, I repeat, is not magnetic. Nev- 
ertheless there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of young women bound to it now, 
despite its trials, and the army would 
offer many potent attractions. To re- 
capitulate, there would be, for example, 
free training, plenty of work guaran- 
teed (at the best of wages), advancement 
always possible (positions as army offi- 
cers being always attainable), factory 
hours to constitute a day, privileges of 
the club and parlors, for dances and other 
social affairs to which young men could 
be invited, baths, gymnasium, physical 
culture, medical attendance, library, 
private theatricals, organization of bas- 
ketball and other teams, organization of 
bands, orchestras and singing societies, 
summer excursions to the country, and 
innumerable other diversions that such 
an army family would suggest. 

Consider for a moment that such an 
institution is in existence and reflect 
upon the results on outside domestic 
servants. With smaller wages, with no 
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ten-hour day, with no thorough training, 
no club, or social life, or army protec- 
tion, or barracks privileges, or anything 
else such as army members would enjoy, 
how long would it be till the outsiders 
would beg to be admitted to the fold? 
And what factory life, even when backed 
by a trades union, could offer attractions 
so irresistible? 

As to the housewives—they would 
presently be obliged to employ the army 
graduates for self-protection, while the 
untrained servants would be driven, 
either to abandon the field altogether, or 
to enlist in the ranks forthwith. 

When it is remembered that only mor- 
ally upright, self-respecting, ambitious 
young women would be permitted to en- 
list, and when it is borne in mind that 
the protecting power and dignity of the 
army would be thrown about them al- 
ways, it is not difficult to imagine that 
the young women of such an institution 
would very soon develop a feeling of 
pride in every badge, uniform and in- 
signia which indicated their connection 
with the army. To those of us who have 
seen the evolution of the trained nurse 
and the gradual respect that has been 
engendered for her uniform, it is no 
stretch of the imagination to discern in 
the future a similar miracle transpir- 
ing for the trained and skillful young 
woman artisan of the household who 
forms a unit in a vast industrial regi- 
ment. 

There is nothing rigid or inelastic in 
any of these suggestions. They are all 
susceptible of modifications to meet 
conditions or needs. It seems to me 
that, while I have left unsaid much that 
is due on this subject, I have shown 
that domestic employment can thus be 
rendered far more attractive than work 
in any factory. It seems to me I have 
shown that the major grievances, both of 
housewives and houseworkers, can be dis- 
sipated by this system. It seems to me 
I have shown that it can all be accom- 
plished as a business, conducted for 
profits. It seems to me that all that now 
remains is for a corporation with work- 
ing capital to put this scheme, or some 
modification of this scheme, into opera- 
tion, to re-establish, in the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of those born to 
labor, a strong new faith in the exalta- 
tion of domestic arts, and the genuine 
beauty of service. 
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Chemistry in Dish Washing 


By Maurice LeBosquet, B S 


The chemist and the housekeeper 
have one ever-recurring task in common, 
that of dish-washing. In this and in 
other cleansing operations, soap is the 
most useful and harmless material. It 
is said that the degree of a nation’s civ- 
ilization may be told by the amount cf 
soap it consumes. 


Of what soap is made 


Soap is made by combining the caus- 
tic alkalies—caustiec soda and caustic 
potash—with fats and oils. The caustic 
soda gives the hard soaps of to-day and 
the potash the soft soap of our grand- 
mother’s time. Fats are composed of 
two parts known as a fatty acid and 
glycerine. As acids and alkalies com- 
bine readily and make a substance which 
is neither one nor the other, but neutral, 
so the acid of the fat combines with the 
eaustic soda or potash, making soap, a 
neutral substance. 
~ In the coarse grades of soap there is 
usually a little more alkali than the 
fatty acid will neutralize, or, as the chem- 
ist says, “free alkali.” This free alkali 
helps the cleansing properties of the 
soap, but is very harmful to fabrics—-es- 
pecially woolens—and to the skin, hence 
in washing woolens or in washing dishes 
if the hands are to be kept in good con- 
— a good grade of soap should be 
us 


Soap emulsifies fats, oils, gums and 
many other substances; that is to say, 
the particles of fat are so finely sub- 
divided as to be unnoticeable, instead 
of floating on top of the water. Milk 
is a good example of an emulsion, as the 
fat in it, the cream, is mixed throughout 
and does not appear until left standing 
for some time. Because soap has this 
same property of emulsifying substances, 
soap and water will take up very many 
bodies which water alone will not dis- 
solve. 

Hard and soft water 


If the water is herd, that is, contains 
salts of lime and magnesia, some soften- 
ing agent, like borax or ammonia, should 
be used. Soap forms, with these salts, 
an insoluble substance, seen as a scum 
or white mass in the water. No suds 
ean be made until the salts in the hard 
water have all combined with the soften- 
ing agent or with soap. 


Clean cooking utensils 
The cooking utensils are generally 
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left until last, and too frequently they 
are washed in water that is anything but 
clean. While less care is usually given 
to the pots and kettles, in reality they 
should be washed even more carefully 
than the other dishes. Any minute 
quantity of food left in the corners or 
seams of a dish decays quickly and is 
sufficient to have a surprising effect on 
the delicate bodies which give the sen- 
sation of pleasing taste. 

Soaking before washing is no less 
important in the cleaning of dishes than 
in the laundry. It is a waste of energy 
to endeavor to scrape off substances 
which have adhered to cooking utensils 
when by soaking an hour or so with, per- 
haps, the addition of a little soda, the 
offending substance will come off of 
itself. Hot water hardens albumin and 
makes it practically insoluble, conse- 
quently, dishes which are soiled with 
egg are best washed first in cold water. 


Dish washing machines 


All the dishes should be rinsed care- 
fully in clear, hot water. They cannot 
be clean otherwise. A thin film of soap 
is no more agreeable on a dinner plate 
than grease. In the dish washing 
machines used in large hotels and res- 
taurants, the dishes are rinsed in very 
hot water and allowed to stand in such a 
position that they drain perfectly. The 
heat of the dish is sufficient to evap- 
orate any moisture which does not drain 
and no wiping is required. It.is possible 
to clean the dishes of the family in this 
way, but it is necessary that the entire 
dish be put into a second pan containing 
very hot water long enough for it to 
become heated thoroughly. Simply 
pouring hot water over the dishes does 
not heat sufficiently. It is necessary to 
wash the dishes perfectly clean; for a 
greasy dish will not drain perfectly. It 
is a question whether time is saved by 
such a procedure, but the dishes are 
probably cleaner than if wiped with a 
more or less soiled dish towel. 

The monotony of dish washing cannot 
be gainsaid, but it need not be drudgery 
unless the housewife makes it so. Given 
plenty of hot water, plenty of soap, and 
abundant clean towels, with a sink of 
such a hight that the worker is not com- 
pelled to “look downward,” and with a 
window over the sink having a pleasing 
outlook, dish washing may even be a 
delightful occupation. 
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The Truth About Coal Tar 


By Agnes Spaulding 


Much has been said about the coal 
tar compounds and but little to their 
credit. To many persons they seem but 
new poisons capable only of doing harm. 
Yet their discovery fifty years ago was 
and is one of the marvels of science, 
changing chemistry from a narrow in- 
terest in minerals to the present broad- 
ening conception of life compounds. 
From coal tar the chemist is able to im- 
itate some of nature’s most intricate 
compounds. But at best the coal tar 
products are still imitations, and because 
they too often masquerade as something 
better than themselves they defraud the 
public. Many of them are wholesome 
aud have a legitimate place upon the 
dealers’ shelves. Vanillin is good, va- 
nilla is better, but both should be avail- 
able to the possible purchaser and under 
their own names, 

The discovery of coal tar compounds, 
to be celebrated by chemists all over the 
world in September, 1906, was the result 
not of a single chance experiment, but 
of a slow growth, aided by the work of 
many chemists. A German, Professor 
Unverdorben, after years of labor dis- 
covered that a new compound could be 
obtained by distilling indigo. He 
named it anilin, from the Spanish word 
for indigo. Another chemist, likewise a 
German, Professor Runge, found that 
indigo was not needed, but that he could 
obtain anilin from coal tar. Still 
another, Professor Baeyer, discovered the 
formula and synthetically produced real 
indigo in the laboratory. Thus it is 
plain that the line to be drawn between 
vegetable indigo, beet juice and madder, 
and the so-called coal tar dyes, cannot 
be a very definite one. 

For years the production of madder 
had been an important industry, supply- 
ing the world with red dyes. But mad- 
der was discovered in the coal tar mine, 
and the cheaper synthetic product low- 
ered the annual sales of the root from 
six million to thirty thousand dollars, 


Certain it is that at the present time 
the indigo and so-called vegetable dye- 
stuff trade is practically at a standstill. 
More and faster colors, cheaper and safer 
dyes, can be obtained within the lab- 
oratory walls. 

The use of coal tar compounds in 
foods has increased tremendously in re- 
cent years. Over two thousand of them 
are on the market now. Their discovery 
has practically forced out lead chromate 
and similar mineral dyes, which for- 
merly were commonly found in cheap 
confections. 

While most of the colors derived from 
coal tar are harmless, some are decidedly 
objectionable and should never be used 
in food. <A few, like picric acid, a bril- 
liant yellow dye, are really poisonous, 
but more are made so in their manufac- 
ture. Arsenic is frequently used in this 
process and is very difficult to com- 
pletely eliminate from the finished prod- 
uct; a meére trace is sufficient to place 
the color on the dangerous list. Fuch- 
sin and a group of similar dyes are 
now harmless because the old arsenic 
method has been discarded for a safer 
one. Probably more chemists are work- 
ing on the safe manufacture of these 
colors than on any one problem, and 
each year brings new colors and im- 
proved processes for the production of 
the old dyes. 

The Germans established the health- 
fulness of the harmless colors to their 
satisfaction by compiling statistics of 
the anilin factory laborers, From these 
it would appear that the proportion of 
illness is remarkably small. This, how- 
ever, is a merely negative test. A point 
worthy of consideration is the amount 
necessary to be used for coloring pur- 
poses. Formerly confectioners, especi- 
ally, were forced to use color with a 
lavish hand. With coal tar dyes the 
ease is different; one ounce of auramine, 
a much used color, will tint two thou- 
sand pounds of confection. Professor 
Leach, food analyst of Massachusetts, 
says: “Very little danger need be ap- 
prehended from the use of coal tar dyes 
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in food, objectionable as they certainly 


are as a commercial fraud.” 

But the possibilities of coal tar are by 
no means exhausted by the color com- 
pounds, Vanilla, probably the most 
common flavoring extract in use, was ex- 
perimented with. Finally a quantity of 
pure white, sugar-like crystals was ob- 
tained from coal tar. These in a dilute 
solution had a distinct, characteristic 
flavor of vanilla. It is now well known 
that the vanilla bean contains this va- 


nillin, as it is called, in varying proper- - 


tions, It is a curious fact that the Mex- 
ican bean, most prized by the manufac- 
turer, contains the least vanillin, only 
1.65 per cent, while the cheaper Java 
bean analyzes 2.75 per cent vanilla. 
The synthetic commercial product is 
chemically identical with the vanillin of 
the bean. Were it not used as a com- 
mercial fraud its value as a cheap source 
of flavoring extract would be more em- 
phasized. 

In much the same way artificial pine- 
apple, quince, pear and banana are pre- 
pared. It is practically impossible to 
produce most of the flavoring extracts 
on the market by natural means. Only 
those fruits yielding an essential oil are 
valuable for extracts; therefore it is safe 
to say that every banana and kindred 
extract is a more or less perfect synthe- 
tized product. These are usually com- 
plicated ethers in a solution of alcohol, 
are not harmful, but furnish flavors, 
cruder than the natural fruits but at the 
same time much cheaper. 

Oil of bitter almonds has two imita- 
tions. One, oil of mirbane, a fraudulent 
one, is very poisonous but cheap and gives 
the characteristic odor to shoe polishes 
of all kinds. The other, benzaldehyde, 
is found in the almond, but the com- 
mercial product has this advantage, that 
there is never a trace of prussic acid, 
as there may be in the natural oil. 

In these days of poison agitation it 
is interesting to note the official essence 
of the Pharmacopeia does not specify 
that the essence be perfectly free from 
prussic acid in spite of the fact that the 
poison is found in the crude oil to the 
extent of 4 to 6 per cent. 

No branch of the coal tar industry has 
yielded such rich returns as that pro- 
ducing new remedies and antiseptics. 
From the first distillation of the tar is 
obtained carbolic acid in various stages 
of purity, and the phenols and cresols, 
which as varied purified products are 
patented for the market and furnish an 
invaluable source of antiseptics. A 
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crude form called creolin is in use in 
many hospitals. 

- Again, the morphine series, whose sup- 
ply the poppy crop controlled, is now 
enlarged to include hundreds of reme- 
dies, all synthetically prepared by the 
manufacturing chemist, while new com- 
pounds appear every year. 


Our Pure Food Inspection 
How It Is Conducted—A Typical Case 


A fascinating insight is given into the 
method pursued by Goop Housekeer- 
1nc’s Pure Food Assurance before any 
article is admitted to our Roll of Honor, 
by the following illustration of inspec- 
tion, No 41. It should be added that all 
this work is done by this magazine at 
its own expense, without one iota of the 
cost being borne by either the producer 
or consumer of the article investigated. 
Sometimes all this work results in ex- 
eluding an article from our Roll of 
Honor, and there is nothing to show for 
the effort. 

Some may ask, “Why do you not ex- 
pose articles that fail to come up to the 
Goop Housekeepina standard of excel- 
lence?’ Mainly because our purpose is 
not to expose, but rather to assure—not 
to destroy, but to build up—to center 
attention upon preparations that are all 
right, and which everyone can get al- 
most anywhere. And all this work is 
done independent of our editorial, sub- 
scription or advertising departments, so 
that it is not biased in any way. 

In Case 41, several of the products of 
this manufacture were bought in open 
market, analytically tested for preserva- 
tives and coloring matter, and, nothing 
objectionable being revealed, were used 
upon our own table and under our super- 
vision in several families and in one in- 
stitution. The manufacturer was re- 
quested to answer in detail a long series 
of exact and pointed questions, designed 
to bring out all the essential facts about 
the character of his methods and prod- 
ucts, These answers are seen only by 
the president of Goon 
who compares them with all the other . 
data in each case. The inspector in . 
Case 41 was an expert in domestic 
science and the chemistry of cooking, 
and is further qualified by peculiar ex- 
perience, His inspection was made not 
when the factory was “dressed” for pub- 
lic visitation, but at a time when it was 
closed to the public and when the inspec- 
tion was not anticipated. The inspec- 
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tor’s elaborate report may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Manufacturers of soups and food spe- 
cialties. Site of factory, high, clean 
neighborhood and pure air. Premises, 
entrances and offices, scrupulously neat 
and clean; floors and walls everywhere 
immaculate, cleaner than many kitchen 
tables. Cleanliness maintained by daily 
scrubbings and weekly overhaulings. 
Garbage cans clean enough to cook in. 
Oil cans, ete, as clean as the cleanest 
silverware, Best quality tin used to 
make can; each sheet wiped as inspected; 
machines make 30,000 cans daily by the 
jointing and outside soldering process. 
Each can washed in two waters before 
filled; water all filtered before being 
used for any purpose, and frequently 
analyzed as a further precaution. 

“Materials best quality, meat, vege- 
tables, spices, ete. No preservatives, no 
dyes; natural colors maintained by the 
process of cooking. Other coloring mat- 
ters only such as are used in home cook- 
ery. System in every department, per- 
fect and wonderful. Every employee is 
encouraged to feel his or her individual 
responsibility. Intelligent type of em- 
ployees. Dining rooms for officers, 
office staff, and a large one for women, 
where about 80 of the girls dine daily 
at a cost of 60 cents a week. The menu 
includes soup, meat, bread, butter and 
usual condiments, but not dessert. It 
changes daily.” 

All the evidence in Case 41, obtained 
in these different ways and from differ- 
ent sources, agreed in every essential 
point. The products, as soon as our own 
tests were concluded, were therefore ad- 
mitted to our Roll of Honor. In all that 
goes to make quality as well as purity, 
these products are even better than the 
representations under which the ordi- 
nary consumer is induced to buy them. 
Yet they are made in such qualities and 
distributed with such economy that the 
price is little if any higher than ordi- 
nary goods of the same class. 

We believe that, if the public will con- 
ecentrate its purchases upon such prod- 
ucts as these, satisfactory evidence of 
which is afforded by our Roll of Honor, 
more will be done in a few months to en- 
courage the production and eqnsumption 
of proper food products than will be ac- 
complished by all the food laws and food 
officials, national and state, put together. 

“Tf it’s good enough for G H, it’s good 
enough for me” is the slogan of this 
twentieth century co-operative move- 
ment to assure foods of quality. 


Notes of the Campaign 


-All results of exact tests confirm the 
unique value of lean bacon in the diet- 
ary. The Minnesota station’s work on 
the digestibility and nutritive value of 
bacon (Bulletin 92) shows that over 90 
per cent of the bacon food was digested 
and absorbed by the body. “Lean bacon 
contains as much protein and about twice 
as much digestible fats as other meats, 
and at the same or even at a higher price 


. per, pound, it is a cheaper food than 


other meats. This is a scientific demon- 
stration of the truth of what’ has long 
been recognized in practice, that men 
can do more hard work on lean bacon, 
and it will “stand by them” longer than 
almost any other food.” 

Selected ripe tomatoes fresh picked 
from the field, put in tin cans in which 


‘they are sold, hermetically sealed and 


immediately sterilized by heat, are one 
of the purest, safest and most wholesome 
of foods. It is not true that canned to- 
matoes are adulterated or doctored with 
artificial preservatives, as sensational 
newspapers have declared. Certain 
brands of canned tomatoes are much su- 
perior to others, because of the fruit 
used and the care employed in picking, 
selection and handling. 


The great and good work of this mag- 
azine is a blessing to mankind. I ad- 
vertise it where and whenever I can. 
Your pure food movement is fine, and I 
am doing my little to promote it by talk- 
ing it up with the wholesale grocery firm 
with which I am connected. The head 
of the largest retail grocery in this city 
reads my Goop HovuseEKEEPING with Pure 
Food Assurance marked. I notice an im- 
provement in his store. Keep up your 
articles against undrawn poultry being 
sold. Is there no redress for us poor 
housekeepers against the extortionate 
charges of plumbers? Mrs A. W. 
Shaughnessy, Connecticut. 

Milk exerts a favorable influence upon 
the digestibility of other foods with 
which it is combined. This fact is em- 
phasized in more than one scientific ex- 
periment with human nutrition. It is 
a long argument in favor of the more 
liberal consumption of milk. The rela- 
tively high nutritive value of milk is 
not appreciated by one person in ten. 
While it does not agree with everyone, 
it can be used in place of or in connec- 
tion with other foods by most people. 
Milk is completely digestible, there is 
practically no waste to it, and at six 
cents a quart it is a rich money’s worth. 
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PURE FOOD 


Our Roll of Honor 


“If it’s good enough for G H it’s good enough for me” 


Duffey’s 1842 Apple Juice, American 
Fruit Product Co, Rochester, 
This substance is pure and true to 
label. Our tests revealed only 0.673 per 
cent of alcohol, which is as low or lower 
than in most of the so-called temper- 
ance drinks. This trace is quite una- 
voidable and bears out their claim that 
it is practically non-alcoholic. 

Burnett’s Lemon Extract, also Orange 
Extract, Joseph Burnett Co, Boston, 
Mass. Pure and of very high quality. 

Old Home Diamond Seal pure cider 
vinegar, Champagne plain cider, pure 
boiled cider, pure cider jelly, and sweet 
cider jelly, Vermont Fruit Co, Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 

Burnett’s Vanilla Extract, 
Burnett Co, Boston, Mass. 
pure and of very high quality. 

Chiclets are an arbitrarily named, 
pearl gray, mint covered, candy coated 
chewing gum, manufactured by Frank 
H. Fleer & Co, Philadelphia. They are 
free from objectionable material. Our 
sample analyzes: Gum chicle 1.14 per 
eent, cane sugar 6.75, confectioners’ 
glucose 7.9, corn starch 6.1, water and 
flavoring materials 4.3 per cent. 

Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk Choco- 
late, put up by F. L. Cailler, Ltd, Broce 
Gruyere Valley, Switzerland, and whole- 
saled from 861 Broadway, New York. 

Boston Baked Pork and Beans with 
tomato sauce, Van Camp Packing Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind. An article of good 
quality, pure and free from preserva- 
tives or any deleterious substance. 

Van: Camp’s Top Notch brand steril- 
ized unsweetened evaporated cream, Van 
Camp Condensed Milk Co, Effingham, 


Joseph 
Entirely 
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Ill, condensery also at Wauseon, O. An 
excellent article properly prepared. Its 
title is somewhat misleading but for the 
fact that the label also states in large 

: “This evaporated cream is simply 
the best and richest quality of pure cows’ 
milk, reduced to the consistency of rich 
cream by evaporation, by our process, 
which insures it to be absolutely pure 
and wholesome in every respect. It is 
preserved by our process of perfect ster- 
ilization and is guaranteed to contain 
no sugar, preservative or anything but 
the pure milk.” 

Quaker Rice (Puffed), American Cer- 
eal Co, Chicago, Tl. Manufactured at 
Akron, Chicago, Cedar Rapids. Se- 
lected home-grown Japan rice is thor- 
oughly cooked in its own moisture in 
sealed steel cylinders; then the ends of 
the cylinders are automatically removed, 
the superheated moisture at once changes 
to steam and makes the rice puff out in 
the light form in which it is known to 
the public. It is run over large screens 
to take out defective or small rice, and 
the perfectly puffed kernels are auto- 
matically fed into packages sealed by 
machinery. It is not touched by hand, 
not artificially bleached and no sweet- 
ening or preservatives are used. 


“Upon Wat Terms are pure foods 
listed in your Roll of Honor?’ In an- 
swer to this question let us repeat: the 
producer must furnish answers to all our 
inquiries, our laboratory; kitchen and 
table tests of the product as bought in the 
open market (not the producers’ sample) 
must prove in every way up to the Goop 
standard of excellence. 
If a product proves up to our standard, 
it goes into our Roll of Honor directly, 
regardless of whether it is made by an 
individual or firm that is or is not an 
advertiser in or subscriber to this maga- 
zine. Only merit can win in our Roll 
of Honor. 


ConrmeNnTIAL Apvice By LetTer will 
be given to subscribers in answer to their 
questions about the character aud qual- 
ity of any food preparation. There will 
be no charge for this service, but the in-, 
quiry should be accompanied by $1 for 
a year’s subscription to this magazine 
beyond the time now paid for, or as a 
new subscription. 


Lime Deposit around the edge of a fish- 
globe may be removed with a flannel 
cloth dipped in vinegar. C. C. 
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KNOW what I should 
do,” said the young 
woman. She was digging 
~\ in the sand with her 
= small, capable, bare hands 
as she spoke. 

The Philanderer, who 
was reading under the shadow of his 
large umbrella, peered out to look more 
attentively at the speaker. Her emphatic 
tones were so clear and positive, that he 
could not have helped overhearing what 
she said had he made the greatest effort 
to evade it. He saw a pretty, fresh-look- 
ing, young girl, dressed in a bathing cos- 
tume, still wet from a plunge in the cold 
surf, and her hair as it crept out in 
pretty wet rings from under her cap was 
moist with the same sea water that had 
brought the bright freshness to her 
checks. 

“What would you do, if you were in 
my place?” asked the young man, who, 
dressed in his tennis flannels, lay on the 
sand near her. He was older than the 
girl by some years; but he appreciated 
her force of vigor to the fullest, as the 
Philanderer was aware, watching him 
looking up interestedly at her. 

“In the first place,” she said crisply, 
“T should have taken a good, cold dip 
today. Why didn’t you come in with us? 
The water was ice—glorious! It’s 
harder to think out things sitting on the 
bank. You’ve done nothing but think, 
think, think—all this week. I’ve seen 

u. 

“T’ve had something to think about,” 
said the young man, defensively. “You 
know I have.” 

“No, I don’t; you’ve had two good bus- 
iness offers, haven’t you? It wouldn’t 
trouble me to choose between them. See 
here.” 

She stretched out her hand, seized his 
tennis racket from the sand where it lay 
and twirled it into the air. 

“Rough—it’s to your cousin Jim’s 
office, Smooth—it’s to your Uncle Joe’s. 
Look !” 


He glanced with involuntary eagerness 
at the racket which had fallen rough side 
up. 


“Tt’s Cousin Jim’s,” he said. 
“I wish you luck,” she answered 
gravely. He sat looking at her. 

“But surely you weren’t in earnest.” 

“Why not? You've waited a week 
with both offices held open for you. 
Soon neither of them will want you—I 
wouldn’t.” 

“But,” murmured the poor young fel- 
low, and the Philanderer was sorry for 
him, “you don’t understand. There is 
so much involved. It is so easy for a 
man to start in the wrong place.” 

“Suppose he does? Can’t he make it 
the right place? No, you’ve shilly-shal- 
lied over it long enough. You’re going 
to your Cousin Jim’s.” Then she melted 
suddenly. “Don’t listen to me,” she 
urged. “Of course I don’t understand. 
You must think it over—and very care- 
fully.” But she was too late. The mis- 
chief, if mischief it was, was done. 

“No,” said the man’s voice, and the 
tone was entirely another tone. “You 
were right. Cousin Jim’s it is. There’s 
only one way to be sure which office is 
the best. If I fail at Cousin Jim’s I 
shall know—” 

“But you won’t fail!” she cried ea- 
gerly. “You aren’t that kind of a man. 
Whatever you decide on, you’ll make a 
success of it—if you'll only believe you 
ean.” 

“Then,” he laughed, “as you put it, am 
I never to know which office was actu- 
ally the best for me?” 

“No-o” she admitted slowly. “But I 
know there’s no use in trying todo any- 
thing, unless you intend to succeed with 
it; and I know that’s the kind of a man 
a man ought to be; and I think it’s the 
kind of man you—” 

“T know the kind of a woman a woman 
ought to be,” interrupted the man’s 
voice, “and I know it’s the kind of a 
woman you—” 

The Philanderer scrambled to his feet 
and hastened away. 

Looking up the subject 

As the Philanderer walked away, stroll- 
ing far along the rough shore, he was 
wishing all kinds of good fortune to the 
young couple he had left behind him on 
the smooth sand, so busily finding the 
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best in each other—and themselves. He 
could not forget the girl, somehow— 
pretty. and sweet and full of common 
sense as she was; and tender, too, as a 
girl ought to be. 

He had liked the man. It was true 
that for a season he had plainly mislaid 
his power of manly decision and sound 
judgment, but there are two kinds of 
men—one that thoroughly knows him- 
self, the other that knows, at need, where 
to look up the literature of this subject. 
In his line of research, the young fel- 
low had showed, it seemed, that in one 
direction, certainly, he knew very exactly 
what he wanted—which was all to the 
good for. him, in the Philanderer’s esti- 
mation. 

The whole occurrence, the intimate 
talk he had overheard between the two, 
the girl’s philosophy of life, her demand 
on manhood, stayed with the Philanderer, 
fitting into some speculations which he 
had been turning over and over in his 
mind. 

“You'll make a success of it if you'll 
only believe you can,” she had said, and 
her recipe for attaining this belief was 
equally direct. In effect it was, that the 
way to attain belief in self is to make 
what we are doing worthy of our own 
eonfidence. The kind of courage which 
she demanded of a man, and which she 
herself evidently possessed, was the order 
which ventures to believe in its own pur- 
poses, and, so believing, makes that pur- 
pose worth while. That was her philoso- 
phy, one riper in character and wisdom 
than many of us have learned to hold 
through years of experience; but is it 
not from the mouths of babes that we 
often learn—more in all likelihood than 
they themselves consciously know, speak 
they ever so wisely? 


“I shall be satisfied”’ 


The Philanderer well remembers how 
once in his callow youth he too looked 
up the literature of what was to him 4 
most engrossing and bewildering subject, 
and his book was also “a woman’s looks.” 
But in the case of the Philanderer, the 
woman whose advice he sought was his 
mother. 

What the Philanderer wished to know 
was, to him, a more delicate question 
than could attach to any decision be- 
tween the relative merits of a Cousin 
Jim’s office or an Uncle Joe’s office. 

He laid before his mother a supposedly 
hypothetical question as to how a “man” 
was to decide between the relative at- 
tractions of a presumable “Polly” and a 
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visionary “Jane”; and it did not occur 
to his youthful mind that there was very 
little hypothesis in the matter, as his 
dear, shrewd mother viewed it. He 
knows now that she detected as precisely 
who Polly stood for, as she guessed who 
Jane was. Not that she betrayed her 
acumen. No, she listened seriously, and 
he can recall to this day her gentle ear- 
nestness and careful instructions, all in 
generalization, as to the demands of 
honor upon a “man” in such affairs of 
the heart. In the final words only did 
she lapse into the personal, with a quiet 
appeal to character. “Whatever you de- 
cide upon, my boy, always determine that 
you will remain satisfied with your own 
decisions.” 

Oddly enough, the only thing in the 
whole affair that left any impression 
upon the Philanderer was that phrase of 
his mother which he has just quoted. 
That stuck like a burr in his memory, 
and has been an education to him time 
and time again. 

Self-respecting 

As he wandered on and on along the 
beach the Philanderer was still thinking 
it all over. Yes, they were both right, 
these two women. 

The sweetheart of the man who sought 
her in his trouble, bade him—with that 
elemental motherhood which belongs to 
the girl as often as to the mother of many 
sons—go to his work, with determined 
courage to remedy whatever might prove 
wrong in the outcome; the mother of the 
boy who “looked up his subject” from 
the authority he most trusted, bade her 
son decide and remain satisfied with his 
decision. 

These advices were essentially one and 
the same, calling for the same kind of 
courage, the same quiet determination 
to forget the rejected alternative in the 
enthusiasm of labor for the alternative 
accepted. 

“You thought”—sings the immortal 
MacAndrews, exhorting his laborer. 
“You are not paid to think—” 

Nor, beyond a certain point, are we 
paid to think. The decision once made, 
there is a tide of work awaiting us, 


which brooks no further dallying, which , 


must be taken at the flood, with a high 
courage, a driving spirit, a will to make 
whatever may be wrong, right—but lit- 
tle interest can then be left for decis- 
ions that should no longer be under con- 
sideration. To sacrifice all things to the 
task in hand, to cheerfully and happily 
engage upon the enterprise, is to earn, al- 
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most inevitably, a hearty belief in what 
we do—and this without conscious effort; 
as a mere natural effect of a conscien- 
tiously built up cause, 

The courage to pour ourselves into 
whatever work we engage upon must 
make our purpose become to us a pecu- 
liarly dear and personal possession. ‘The 
labor, then, is no longer a thing apart 
from us, it is the expression of our per- 
sonality, our offspring, ourselves. ‘The 
maternal instinct, built up as it cease- 
lessly is, on sacrifice and suffering, is 
a world-power, perhaps the greatest; 
in the same way sacrifices to our occupa- 
tion develop this almost maternal rela- 
tion of mind toward our duties. Best 
and most important of all, as direct re- 
ward of such output, comes a fixed and 
comforting belief that no one else in the 
world—the mother instinct again—can 
be to that work what its creator may be. 
With this conviction arises a loyalty to 
the labor that no personal advantage 
can divert—a loyalty that in its very ex- 
»ression proves the worker’s self-respect, 
onesie earned, nobly asserted. 

Can self-respect be too early developed, 
too quickly called out in man, woman, 
or child? Is it not an attribute as sex- 
less as it is ageless?’—and what is self- 
respect but another name for self-belief ? 
In a word, the unfailing means to attain 
self-belief, is to forget self, and disin- 
terestedly working on, regardless of per- 
sonal reward, the almost inevitable com- 
pensation is this innocent pride in the 
labor; an equally innocent belief in the 
faithful laborer. 

“Love the art” urges Marcus Aurelius, 
“poor as it may be, which thou hast 
learned, and be content with it.” 


A concrete example 


In company with the superintendent 
of a large hospital, where there was also 
a training school for nurses, the Philan- 
derer once visited a tiny hospital, in 
which the matron in charge was at once 
matron, head nurse, and chief executiye 
of every branch of the establishment. 

“T am told,” said the superintendent at 
the door of the building, “that we are to 
see a most remarkable young woman. 
One of the doctors who has a patient 
here—he’s a good judge of human nature 
—tells me this is the one woman I want 
for my purpose.” He then went on to 
state that the head of his training sche 
for nurses was resigning her position 
and he was looking for someone to sup- 
ply her place. He had been given to un- 
derstand that the matron of the hospi- 
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tal we were about to visit greatly dis- 
liked housekeeping, which was among 
the duties attached to her position, andl 
for this reason, and because of the ad- 
vance it would mean professionally, it 
seemed unlikely that she would not 
grasp at the chance to make the change. 
“But it’s ten to one she is not what I 
want,” said the superintendent. 

Just then the door of the hospital was 
opened by the matron herself, While 
she was receiving the superintendent's 
self-introduction, introducing herself, 
and explaining that she was today her 
own doorkeeper, owing to a press of work 
in the wards, the Philanderer was Jook- 
ing her over and wondering why she had 
been described as remarkable, or why 
anyone would consider her “the one 
woman” for any position. A simple 
hearted and sweet, and almost certainly 
a strong natured young person, the Phil- 
anderer decided as he watched her, but 
with no hall marks of anything remark- 
able about her, The superintendent ad- 
vised her of his desire to inspect her 
hospital, and if she wondered why he was 
thus moved she made no sign, so the 
small party then went over the place 
from garret to cellar. 

The Philanderer caught the chance to 
whisper to the superintendent, “ITave 
you seen anything remarkable about 
her?” 

“No,” the superintendent replied, “but 
I like her, and I’ve confidence in her 
indorser. Wait!” 

It was, however, plain to the Philan- 
derer as they sat, the inspection of the 
building over, in the matron’s parlor, 
that to the mind of the superintendent, 
the indorsed had failed to fulfill the 
promise of the indorser. Nor was there 
any sign of peculiar interest in the sup- 
erintendent’s tone when he casually men- 
tioned that he was looking for a new 
head of his own hospital, a place which 
must be immediately filled. As he 
briefly, and for no particular reason, ap- 
parently, outlined the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the place, the matron’s face 
flushed suddenly. She looked up quickly, 
her eyes shining, her whole expression 
altered. “What an opportunity for some- 
one!” she cried. “That’s just the kind 
of work—” and then she checked her- 
self. The superintendent looked over at 
her with more interest than he had yet 
shown, 

“Tf it’s the kind of work you feel that 
way about,” he said kindly, “why don’t 
you send your name as an applicant? 
There are a number of candidates, but 
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I know the trustees have not selected any 
one as yet.” The Philanderer knew as 
well as the superintendent that the trus- 
tees would settle on the candidate he di- 
rected them to choose. 

“The place is to be filled immediately, 
you said? No, I could not apply there, 
I am bound here for the present.” 

“You have.a contract here?” 

“No, no contract; but the work here 
isn’t in shape to leave—not for some 
months at least.” 

“So—;” the 
thoughtfully. 

A little later he contrived to rid him- 
self of the society of the Philanderer, 
turning him over to one of the doctors 
who happened in at the moment, and 
with whom the Philanderer conversed, 
while the superintendent, in the far cor- 
ner of the room, held an increasingly 
animated discourse with the matron, 
which ended only at the steps of the 
front door. After he had parted with 
her he turned back again to say: “You 
will hear from me. Remember, I shall 
write later.” 

When the Philanderer, unable to re- 
strain his curiosity, asked for an ex- 
planation, the superintendent strode on 
excitedly as he replied: “She is a remark- 
able woman—remarkable. She has a 


superintendent, 
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good plan on foot here—a good plan and 
the skill to bring it out in first-grade 
shape. She is remarkable.” 

“Is her plan so extraordinary?” asked 
the Philanderer. 

The superintendent sobered down. 
“No—o. There’s nothing extraordinary 
about her plan. It’s her attitude toward 
it. She wouldn’t have left, here until she 
got things into shape to leave, not if I 
offered her a kingdom. The fact is, T 
don’t believe she could leave. She's 
tuled by a kind of outside power of 
training—or something. I did not ac- 
tually offer her the position—but she 
knew she could have it. She refused it 
—or the same as refused it. I told her 
I couldn’t afford to wait, not possibly. 
She said she couldn’t afford to leave, not 
now. She used to hate the work here— 
it’s a hodgepodge of duties—but she’s 
been pouring her whole heart into it, 
and now slie loves it—enough anyhow to 
flatly refuse to desert it, until she feels 
it’s safely organized for someone else to 
carry on. Yes, she’s a remarkable young 
woman,” 

“And you can’t afford to wait for her?” 
said the Philanderer, regretfully. 

“Oh, as to that,” said the superintend- 
ent irritably, “T can’t afford not to wait 
for her. That kind is scarce,” 


Dressing and Bathing the Baby 


Just how to dress baby most comfort- 
ably is the problem which confronts the 
young mother. For an autumn or 
winter baby the long stockings are much 
better than socks, but how to keep them 
on is the question; for what baby does 
not love to kick? I tried pinning them, 
but it was of no avail; his little feet 
were bare just the same, I at last solved 
the problem by sewing them fast to his 
band: I cut each stocking down from 
the top about three and one-half inches 
on the inside of the leg and buttonhole 
stitched the edges coarsely with silk. 
About eight inches from the right-hand 
side of the band I placed the front edge 
of the right stocking and sewed it three 
inches along the top of the stocking; the 
rest I turned back and tacked at the 
corner, The left stocking was then 


sewed to the band with a space of three 
and one-half inches between the two. 


By Laverne 


As a safeguard against rupture T like 
to use a navel pad of canton flannel 
made in three separate pads graduated 
in size and tacked together. This I tack 
on the inside of the band just in front 
of the right stocking. 

In adjusting it, the band should be 
pinned at the lower edge each side of the 
pad, One pin through both shirt and 
band in back and in front will hold all 
securely in place. 

The measurements given fitted my 
baby at six weeks, when he weighed 
nearly eleven pounds. As he grew I 
moved the pad so as to give more room 
across the front. He is now wearing a 
knitted boughten band and T have his 
stockings sewed to that. In putting them 
on I first slip the band over his feet, 
then when his feet are in the stockings 
the arms are easily put through the arm- 
holes and all is in place, 
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I often wash stoekings and band to- 
gether, but if one wishes to separate 
them the distances can be marked on 
the band with thread and thus save re- 
measuring after they are once ccrrectly 
adjusted. The time spent in sewing is 
more than made up by never having to 
stop during the day to put on stockings, 
to say nothing of the added comfort to 
the baby. 

The next difficulyy to overcome was 
how to keep his skirts from being con- 
stantly damp. This I accomplished by 
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means of pads made by hemming a 
heavy piece of canton flannel thirty-two 
inches long and the width of the goods. 
In this is sewed two pieces of tape, one 
half way along one selvage and the 
other in the center of the piece. It is 
now ready to fold for use into a pad of 
four thicknesses ‘so tLat the tapes will 
support it from the two upper corners. 
The advantage of making it thus is that 
it opens to one thickness for launder- 
ing. In tying it around the baby I slip 
one of the tapes through the safetypin 
in front which holds the ordinary nap- 
kin. It can also be pinned to the seat 
of the drawers in back, thus keeping it 
more firmly in place. 

In bathing, one of the most important 
things is to keep the baby warm. He 
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loves the water and the freedom from 
his clothing, and makes his satisfaction 
very evident, provided he feels no chill, 
in which case his displeasure is equally 
evident. To insure his comfort in this 
respect provide a generous bath apron 
and a separate square of cloth of canton 
flannel or similar material, two soft 
Turkish towels, and a pad of cheesecloth 
and cotton about a yard square. Have 
plenty of water in the tub so that he 
may be entirely under water with the 
exception of his head. Lay the extra 
square of cloth in your lap over your 
apron. As soon as baby is undres 
cover him with the lower part of your 
apron and after washing his face with 
clear water reach under his covering and 
soap him all over with the hands, then 
into the tub he goes. It is unnecessary 
to turn him over face downward in the 
tub, as I have seen trained nurses do; 
he will float and you can easily reach 
under his back. The soapy square of 
cloth that he lay on, at first, slipped to 
the floor when you rose to put him in the 
tub, so that it is out of the way. Lift 
him out all dripping into your lap and 
cover again with the lower part of the 
apron and with the pad. It is all done 
so quickly that he has only time to, 
pucker his little face; before the cry 
gets out he is so warm and happy that he 
has forgotten his intention of voicing a 
protest. Pat him gently until most of 
the moisture is absorbed, then slip the 
thick pad under him and make sure he 
is dry in all the folds of the flesh. Be 
sure to keep one part covered with a 
towel while drying another part. I sel- 
dom have the room above sixty when I 
give my little fellow his bath, but he 
searcely ever cries. 


A Stepmother’s Love 


They say I cannot love you as my own, 
Dear little sleepy head upon my 
breast ; 
The only mother-joy that I have known 
Is but a borrowed joy at best. 
They say I do not know the mother- 
thrill 
As your dear baby eyes look into 
mine, 
I cannot be your mother if I will; 
Real mother-love is deeper, more di- 
vine, 


By Lillian Chatterdon Timberlake 


And when you say, “I love you, mamma 
dear,” 

The “mamma dear” to you is but a 
name, 

And tho’ you have no other mother here, 

I never can be just the same. 
But — one, your kiss, your soft warm 
ace 

Give me assurance, and I love you so! 

We hold each other in a close embrace 

And wonder—O! we wonder how they 
know. 
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N the heart of the 
woods there lay a 
cool, green pond. 

The banks of the 

pond were set 

with ranks of 
tall bulrushes 
that waved 
crisply in the 
wind, and in the 
shallow bays there were 
fleets of broad water 
lily leaves. Among the 
rushes and reeds and 
in the quiet water there 
dwelt a large tribe of 

Frogs. 

On every warm night 
of spring, the voices of 
the Frogs arose in a 
cheerful chorus. Some 
voices were low and 
deep—these were the 
oldest and wisest of the 
Frogs; at least, they 
were old enough to 
have learned wisdom. 
Some were high and 
shrill, and these were 
the voices of the little 
Frogs who did not like 
to be reminded of the days when they 
had tails and no legs. 

“Kerrump! kerrump! I’m chief of 
this pond!” croaked a very large bullfrog, 
sitting in the shade of a water lily leaf. 

“Kerrump! kerrump! I’m chief of 
this pond!” replied a hoarse voice from 
the opposite bank. 

“Kerrump! kerrump! I’m chief of this 
pond!” boasted a third old Frog from the 
furthest shore of the pond. 

Now a long-legged white Crane was 
standing near by, well hidden by the 
coarse grass that grew at the water’s 
edge. He was very hungry that evening, 
and when he heard the deep voice of the 
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I—The Frogs and the Crane 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman 


first Bullfrog 
he stepped 
briskly up to 
him and ‘made a 
quick pass under 
the broad leaf with 
his long, cruel bill. 
The old frog gave a 
frightened croak, and 
kicked violently in his 
efforts to get away, 
while all over the quiet 
pond, splash! splash! 
went the startled little 
Frogs into deep water. 

The Crane almost 
had him, when some- 
thing cold and slimy 
wound itself about one 
of his legs. He drew 
back for a second, and 
the Frog got safely 
away! But the Crane 
did not lose his dinner 
after all, for about his 
leg was curled a large 
black water snake, and 
that made a fair meal. 

Now he rested awhile 
on one leg, and lis- 
tened. The first Frog 
was silent, but from the opposite bank 
the second Frog croaked boastfully: 

“Kerrump! kerrump! I’m chief of 
this pond!” 

The Crane began to be hungry again. 
He went round the pond without mak- 
ing any noise, and pounced upon the 
second Frog, who was sitting up in 
plain sight, swelling his chest with pride, 
for he really thought now that he was 
the sole chief of the pond. 

The Crane’s head and most of his 
long neck disappeared under the water, 
and all over the pond the little Frogs 
went splash! splash! into the deepest 
holes to be out of the way. 


At 
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Just as he had the Frog by one hind 
leg, the Crane saw something that made 
him let go, flap his broad wings and fly 
awkwardly away to the furthest shore. 
It was a mink, with his slender brown 
body and wicked eyes, and he had crept 
very close to the Crane, hoping to seize 
him at his meal! So the second Frog got 
away too; but he was so dreadfully 
frightened that he never spoke again. 

After a long time the Crane got over 
his fright and he became very hungry 
once more. The pond had been still so 
long that many of the frogs were sing- 
ing their pleasant chorus, and above them 
all there boomed the deep voice of the 
third and last Bullfrog, saying: 

“Kerrump! kerrump! I’m chief of 


this pond!” 


The crane stood not far from the 
boaster, and he determined to silence him 
once for all. The next time he began to 
speak, he had barely said “Kerrump!” 
when the Crane had him by the leg. He 
croaked and struggled in vain, and in 
another moment he would have gone 
down the Crane’s long throat. 

But just then a Fox crept up behind 
the Crane and seized him! The Crane 
let go the Frog and was carried off 
screaming into the woods for the Fox’s 
supper. So the third Frog got away; 
but he was badly lamed by the Crane’s 
strong bill, and he never dared to open 
his mouth again. . 

It is not a wise thing to boast too 
loudly. 


The Educated Cat 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Illustrated from photographs by Fannie Rogers White 


IFKIN was a highly educated cat, you would hardly be- 
lieve how very highly educated he was if there were not 
the pictures to prove it to you. But here are the photo- 


graphs, taken from the very life. And they do not even flat- 
ter Bifkin, as he himself would tell you if you were highly 
educated enough to understand his language. 
One day Bifkin’s little mother said to him: “Biffy, we 
will have a party, and I will ask the little girl next door to 
— De bring her wee, wee kitten. Would you like that, 
lity ¢ 
And Bifkin meowed politely, which his wise little mother 
knew meant that he thought it a good idea. “We will sur- 
prise them, Biffy,” said little mother. 
Now the little girl had just come to live next 
door, and she had never yet been to play with lit- 
_ tle mother (whose common name was Elizabeth). 
The other little girl and Elizabeth had smiled at 
each other across the garden fence, and the two 
kittens had looked at each other from 
the tops of two garden posts. But 
Bifkin was not showing off that first 
day, so that the little strangers could 
not guess how highly educated he 
really was. He only seemed to be an 
ordinary, handsome tiger-kitten. 
“We will give them a s’prise party 
Biffy!” said his little mother, proudly, 
and she went out to invite the other 
little girl to a party for that very af- 
ternoon. 
The name of the little girl next door 
was Anne, and her kitten was called 
Blanche, which means white, because 
the wee, wee baby was like a ball of 


In the carriage would be Bifkin going to take 
the air 
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snow-white fur. Anne was very 
glad when little mother invited 
her and Blanche to the party, 
and she said that she would 
surely come, and that Blanche 
would be delighted to make the 
acquaintance of Bifkin. 
(Though how she could be sure 
of that, I do not know.) 

Now Anne’s papa was an 
artist man, who painted the 
most beautiful pictures. Some- 
times he had his little daughter 
dress up for him in the queer, 
old-fashioned dresses such as her 
great-great-grandmother used to 
wear, and he would paint her 
into his pictures, which was 
great fun! On the morning of 
Elizabeth’s party Anne was pos- 
ing for her papa in one of those 
pretty dresses, when a wonder- 
ful idea came into her head un- 


der the funny bonnet. Perhaps ‘* Bifkin was drinking his milk out of a nursing bottle "’ 


it was the bonnet which gave 
her the funny idea. 

“Oh, how funny it would be for me to 
go to the party in this dress!” she said. 
“How it would surprise the little girl! 
I will take Blanche under my arm, just 
as papa painted me in the picture, and 
we will walk in and make a low courtesy 
as they taught me at dancing school. 
How the little girl next door will laugh! 
And how s’prised the funny little tiger- 
eat will look.” 


So when her papa had finished paint- 
ing her, Anne kept on the queer, old- 
fashioned dress. And when the hour 
for the party came she took her white 
kitten under her arm and rang the bell 
of the house next door. Elizabeth her- 
self opened the door to her, and my! 
she was surprised when she saw the 
funny little figure standing on the step. 
Anne made a low bow and said, very 
politely: “Good day to you.” 

“Oh!” eried Elizabeth 


laughing and clapping her 
hands, “how cunning you 
look! Just like a little 
picture out of a book.” 

“T am a little picture,” 
said Anne, laughing too. 
“T am my papa’s picture 
come alive.” And then she 
told Elizabeth about her 
papa’s painting, and how 
she came to wear her great- 
great-grandmother’s dress. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Eliz- 
abeth, “I wish I had a dress 
like that, then I. would 
dress up too, for the party. 
But I don’t believe I ever 
had any great-grand- 
mother. What a pity your 
kitten’s great-grandmother 
did not have a dress, too. 
But I s’pose she is not 
highly educated (that’s 


‘“*Bifkin was dressed up, too”’ 


what mamma calls it) like 
Bifkin. But sh! I mustn’t 
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tell until you see him. Oh! he is so 
sweet! Come up to my room where. the 
party is.” 

So they went upstairs to a dear little 
room on the third floor. And there was 
a tiny table set with four chairs, two for 
the little mammas, and two for the kitty 
babies. 

3ut almost the first thing that Anne 
saw when she went into the room was 
Bifkin, waiting to receive her and 
~ Blanche. And Bifkin was dressed up, 
too! He was in the clothes basket, 
leaning over the edge, and he was wear- 
ing a long white dress and a cap, like a 
baby. And he looked so sweet that 
Anne cried out: “Oh, the dear little 
thing!” And setting down Blanche she 
ran to take up the other baby cat in her 
arms. “Oh, the dear little thing!” she 
said again. And Bifkin answered: 
“Purr-wee!” which in highly educated 
cat language means: “I am very glad, 
indeed, to see you.” 

They sat down at the little table, 
Anne and Elizabeth opposite to each 
other, and the two kittens in the other 
opposite chairs, for Blanche was a well- 
mannered little cat who stayed where 
she was placed, while Bifkin, being 
highly educated, knew just how to 
behave. 

“Oh, isn’t it queer,’ said Anne to 
Elizabeth, “that I meant to s’prise you 
by dressing up, and all the time you 
were planning to s’prise me with a 
dressed-up kitty ?”’ 

“Yes, it was a double s’prise party,” 
said Elizabeth. “But you wait! There 
ere more s’prises coming.” 

Anne and Elizabeth had ‘white tea and 
bread and butter, and big sugar cookies, 
and sliced orange with lots of sugar on 
it. And Blanche had a tiny saucer of 
milk on the table before her. But 
Bifkin sat very still and solemn, and 
his little mistress did not offer him even 
a crumb. 

“Tsn’t. poor Bifkin going to have any 
of the party?” said tender-hearted Anne 
at last. 

“Oh, you wait,” said Elizabeth mys- 
teriously. “Bifkin knows what he likes, 
don’t you, Biffy?” 

And the tiger-kitten said: “Mi-au!” 
(which means, I think: “Aha! of course 
I do!”) 

Now when the tea party was finished, 
little mother undressed Bifkin, who had 
been wearing the baby clothes for a long 
time and was tired of them. Next she 
went to a box and took out something 
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which she hid behind her back so that 
Anne could not see. Then she took 
Bifkin up in her -lap, and what. do you 
think? But you have looked at the pic- 
ture, so you are not so much surprised 
as Anne was. Bifkin was drinking his 
milk out of a nursing bottle! And 
Bifkin was enjoying himself hugely. 
There he lay on his back, with his eyes 
half closed, holding the bottle in his 
front paws; and the milk ran down his 
little throat as nicely as could be, with 
a pleasant gurgling sound. 

“My, my!” cried Anne. “I never before 
saw a kitten do that!” And Blanche, the 
other kitten, stared too, with big round 
pale blue eyes, as if to say: “Oh, you 
queer catling! What are you doing that 
for?” But Bifkin answered no ques- 
tions, and paid no attention to anyone 
until every drop was emptied from the 
bottle. Then he said in a highly edu- 
eated way: “Prr-mi-au-aw!” (which of 
course must be kitten-cat for “My, but 
that was good!”’) 

“Well, this is a s’prise party, sure 
enough,” said Anne. “Oh, Elizabeth, I 
am so glad I came to live next door to 
you and this wonderful kitten. It will 
be a great thing for Blanche. Do you 
s’pose I can teach her?” 

Elizabeth shook her head. “I am 
afraid not,” she said. “You have to 
begin the education very young. Bifkin 
learned to drink out of a bottle almost 
2s soon as his eyes were opened, when 
we brought him away from his mamma 
in the country. But Blanche is a very 
nice kitten, and I am so glad you have 
come to live next door. We will have 
such lovely times together.” 

And the four became great friends 
after that. Every morning you could 
spy Blanche sitting on the garden post 
looking over to see whether or not Bifkin 
were awake; or else Bifkin on his post 
on the other side of the fence looked 
over for Blanche. And soon after this 
the little mother wou!d appear, and 
would make plans for the morning. 
Shortly efter that you would probably 
see E:izabeth pushing a dol carriage 
down the garden path, and in the ear- 
riage would ke Biikin, going to take 
the air in a highly educated way. You 
wou'd know it was Bifkin, for you have 
read this story and have seen the pic- 
tures. But a stranger would probably 
think the little mother was only taking 
her do!l to ride, until it appeared that 
the doll, wearing the baby dress and the 
cap on its funny head, was a live pussy. 
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GARDENS 
Sheet Metal Window Boxes 


By Clarence M. Weed 


OR many months I have been experi- 
menting with window boxes made 
of galvanized iron and of sheet zine, 

to determine to what extent such boxes 
could be used for growing plants, the 
especial point being that there were no 
drainage holes punched in them; so that 
the difficult problem of providing for 
surplus moisture to escape from about 
the woodwork of the window was 
avoided. The ease with which nearly 
all the common house plants may be 
grown in such boxes is surprising. 

The initial cost of such boxes is prob- 
ably no greater than that of wooden 
boxes of similar size would be if made 
at a carpenter shop. 

My first boxes were made of galvan- 
ized iron, and later I painted them in- 
side and out, the inside painting being 
necessary to cover thoroughly the places 
along the corners where the metal was 
bent and some of the galvanized cover- 
ing loosened. The outside painting was 
simply necessary to give a good green 
color that should seem appropriate for 
a plant box. Eight of these made at the 
tinsmith’s, four of them to fit windows 
about thirty inches wide and the others 
to fit windows about twenty inches wide, 
cost five dollars, the boxes being five 
inches high by four inches across. At 
about the same time, from another tin- 
smith, I had made to order half a dozen 
boxes of sheet zine, four feet long by 
four inches high and four inches across. 
These cost one dollar each, being re-in- 
forced around the top with a strong metal 
rod and having a 
similar metal rod 
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upon the window sill without endanger- 
ing the finish of the woodwork. They 
should not be set directly upon the var- 
nished woodwork, not because any water 
will soak through the box but because 
moisture will condense underneath and 
thus injure the varnished surface. By 
resting the box upon blocks of wood the 
bottom is so raised that any moisture 
which may condense will evaporate. Or 
the boxes may rest upon brackets below 
the window sill. 

When the box is thus filled and place 
in position you are ready to start an in- 
door garden which can be treated very 
much as an outdoor garden is treated. 
The principal problem will be to water 
properly. This will be extremely simple 
if you will apply water only occasionally 
and then apply it in sufficient quantity 
to saturate the soil clear to the bottom of 
the box. Then add no more water until 
the soil has dried out to a considerable 
extent, being so powdery on the surface 
that it readily crumbles between the 
fingers. By this method there is no 
danger of keeping the soil waterlogged 
and one is able to supply the drainage 
requirements through evaporation from 
the surface. The time between water- 
ings will of course depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the temperature o fthe room 
and the plants present. 

During the last six months I have 


‘grown successfully in such boxes geran- 


iums,y nasturtiums, sweet peas, gladiolus, 
parsley, morning glories, Drummond 
phlox, Asparagus plumosus, Asparagus 
sprengeri, moonflower and _ spearmint. 


soldered across the 
middle. I have 
since had made 
other similar boxes 
of the same width, 
four inches high 
and five inches 
across, the cost be- 
ing slightly greater 
but the form being 
much more satis- 
factory than the 
narrower one. 
Such _ soldered 
metal boxes may 
be filled with good 
loamy garden soil 
and may be set up- 
on blocks of wood 


Geraniums after growing for weeks in a zinc window box 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out 
Patterns supplied at prices quoted under illustrations. All correspondence must 


be addressed Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Publishing Co. - Do not send cash, 


By BERTHA H. SMITH 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


XI—Clocks 


LOCKS are not a bit hard to make, 
and the handy woman can make 
one for every room in the house, 
and have something that is pretty to 
look at while it is telling her the time. 
Let those who shy at anything that 
sounds like cabinet work, try first some- 
thing that requires only a piece of paste- 
board, a bit of silk or brocade of some 
sort, a small strip of white kid, a scrap 
of lace, some scissors and a pot of paste. 
You can easily pick these up about the 
house, and this is what to do with them. 
Cut a strip of rather heavy pasteboard 
sixteen inches long and four inches 
wide. Trim one end of it in a sort of 
irregular scallop, and with a sharp 
knife cut a_ line 
across the cardboard 
seven inches from 
this end, and an- 
other line four 
inches farther on. 
Do not cut clear 
through, but only 
far enough to make 
the cardboard bend 
at these lines 
sharply. 
Now you are 
ready for the deco- 
ration. Takea 
piece of heavy kid, 
or any leather you 
like. It might be of 
other material if 
you prefer. This 
one (Figure 92) is 
of white kid. On 
it is stenciled a 
dainty pattern of 
pink roses, though 
here again the color 
and flower are a 


seven-inch section of cardboard cut a 
hole the size of the face of a watch, and 
in the center of this piece of kid cut a 
corresponding hole, a trifle smaller, so 
that when the edges are notched and 
turned back the finished hole will be the 
right size. The piece of leather should 
be cut about an inch larger each way 
than the section it is intended to cover. 
After the design is put on, paste it 
smoothly over this end of the cardboard. 
A little piece of gold lace makes a 
pretty finish for the opening. 

Then take your piece of silk or what- 
ever fabric you wish to use and paste 
a lining on the back of this seven-inch 
section. The finish will be neatér if you 
first paste the silk to an interlining of 
white paper, with the hole cut in the 

center, and then 
paste this paper to 
the pasteboard. Be- 
fore pasting this 
lining fast, sew on 
it over the hole a 
pocket of the kid or 
cloth, large enough 
to hold an ordinary 
watch. (Figure 93). 

Now ‘cover the 
back of the other 
two sections of the 
eardboard with a 
single piece of the 
silk or whatever it 
may be, letting the 
edges come frankly 
around on what cor- 
responds to the 
front of the longer 
section. These raw 
edges will be hidden 
by a piece put on 
the lower section in 
the same manner 
as the kid part is 


matter of choice. figure gs. Boudoir clock of white kid and lined, using a white 


In the center of the brocade 


paper for interlin- 
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variation being the use of a flowered organdie over 
satin of the predominating color, or of white. Cre- 
tonne with a pattern of French roses is also good, and 
scraps left over from some curtain. or box couch coy- 
ering may be put in this way to good use. 

Another very simple idea is worked out in leather, 
making a timepiece suitable for a carriage or to hang 
by one’s desk in a den or anywhere about a camp. It 
isn’t a bad sort of pocket either for a man to hang by 
his bed at night to keep his watch in instead of letting 
it lie about in his waistcoat pocket or mixed up with the 
things on his dresser. 

The one shown (Figure 95) is of dark green ooze 
calf. The pattern is easy to copy and the piece of 
leather should be cut thirteen inches long, and five 
inches wide at the bottom. A conventional design is 
stenciled in shades of green, with touches of dull 
brownish red and black for tone. Before putting on 
the decoration, cut a hole the size of a watch face 
about four inches from the bottom. If you like, cut 
the hole a trifle larger, and in a small piece of the 
leather cut a hole the proper size, fastening this piece 
on at the back. This gives a good double finish to-the 
opening. For the pocket cut a piece of the leather the 
width and shape as the lower end and six inches deep. 
(Figure 96). Punch holes in the edges of these two 
and lace them together with narrow lacings of leather, 
fastening them at the lower end with a knot or with a 
large Indian bead. Across the bottom cut the two in a 
fringe an inch and a half or two deep. Then slip the 
watch in place, leaving the stem outside the pocket, 
and as far down as the watch reaches punch a row of 
holes. Lace in and out of these holes a narrow strip 
of the leather, knotting it at each end, and this will 
keep the watch always in place. There is no need of 
putting an expensive watch in this. The cheapest 

; watch that will keep good time will answer as well as a 
ee ee handsome one, as the face is all that shows. A hole is 
cut in the point at the top for hanging on a hook or 
ing and turning the edges of nail. 
the silk under this. There With these simple suggestions for those who do not 
are now left only the raw 
edges of the four-inch sec- 
tion in the center. Cut a 
four inch square of mount- 
ing-board, or if you like a 
square of paper covered with 
the silk will do as well, and 
paste this in place. (Figure 
94 


Slip into the pocket a 
watch—very good time-keep- 
ers are now to be had for a 
dollar—and bend the two 
end sections upward, the 
shorter one supporting the 
one that holds the watch, 
and you will have a very 
dainty clock for your bou- 
doir. The same idea may 
be carried out in many dif- 
ferent materials, a pretty Figure 94. Pasting down the last piece on the boudoir Clock 
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care to work with wood we will take up something in~ 
reality no more difficult for those to whom the hammer 
and saw have no terrors. For that matter, some of these 
clocks in plain undecorated wood are to be bought in 
the shops at from fifty cents to three or four dollars, 
and if you prefer you can buy the plain clock, decorate 
it yourself and still have something individual. 

A pretty little bedroom clock (Figure 97) is made 
in the form of a box about four inches wide and high 
and two and a half deep. : 
The back piece is hinged on | 7" 
for a door, inside which a 
small clock which can be 
bought for a dollar is 
placed, the face showing 
through a round hole cut 
in the front. If necessary 
a couple of small wooden 
supports may be glued on 
the inside to hold the clock 
in place. This box is glued 
to a piece of wood with fin- 
ished edges, cut slightiy 
larger. This base is 
slightly raised by four 
small squares of wood glued 
at the corners. A piece of 
wood like that used for the 
base is glued to the top for 
a finish, When all the 
parts are together outline 
some simple flower design 


on the front and sides, and 
stain it in water color, dye 
or oil paint thinned down 
sufficiently with turpentine 
to make it lose its oily gloss. 


Figure 95. Leather timepiece 
or carriage, den, or camp 


to the finish. This gold 
paint is made from gold 
powder mixed with ba- 


A little: gilt for the outline a mana oil. For the bal 
gives a certain daintiness back of leather timepiece ance of the clock use 
white enamel paint, putting on two 
coats. The putting together of such 
a clock as this pays only those who 
do not live where they can be 
bought, as the cost of the’ case in 
some shops is but fifty cents. 

A clock for mantel or wall (Fig- 
ure 98) is made after the same gen- 
eral outline as the small one. The 
size of the box is optional, the di- 
mensions of this one being nine- 
teen inches high, by eight across 
the front, and four -inches deep. 
At the back there is a division a 
little above the center, a door being 
fastened on with two small hinges 
to admit of winding the clock which 
is fastened to the front piece. The 
front of the clock is finished with 
a narrow strip of wood darker than 
that of which the box is made. 
Glue and small brads hold all parts 
of this clock together. The figures 


Figure 97. Bedroom clock of enameled and 
stained wood 
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Figure 98. Back of wooden clock 


have been burnt in outline, and stained 
in, while the design on the front and 
sides are put on in the same way. They 
may be stenciled, but it is quite as simple 
to mark the outline, either by grooving 
or burning, and apply the stain with a 
brush afterward. A coat of shellac or 
floor wax will give a good hard finish to 
the clock when it is completed. 

An especially good design for a clock 
is shown in Figure 99. This is made 
from a single piece of wood ten or eleven 
inches high, three and a half inches wide 
at the base and a trifle narrower at the 
widest point at the top, and an inch and 
a half thick. It is nailed to a base meas- 
uring three by five inches. In getting 
the piece of wood you can have it cut in 
proper form by the carpenter, or the un- 
finished piece can be had in some shops 
for forty or fifty cents. It should be of 
a wood sufficiently soft to take stain well, 
and without too much grain or figure. 
It is a good idea to burn the design in, 
but it may be done with almost any kind 
of sharp or pointed instrument. The 
color scheme for this one is brown, not 
unlike the tone of walnut, shading in 
some places to a sort of golden brown, 
with Prussian blue and a rich bluish 
green. The brown predominates as if 
forming the body of the piece, while the 
design proper is worked out in the blues 
and greens which are so mingled as to 


shade into one another. The little irreg- 
ular figures in the center of the pattern 
are in the golden brown. After the stain 
has been applied with a brush the entire 
piece is rubbed down with floor wax, a 
little dollar clock is slipped into the open- 
ing, and there stands complete the pretti- 
est and most artistic kind of a clock for 
a desk or table or shelf. 

In many rented houses and houses 
which people come into possession of 
without having built them, a bleak and 
ugly mantel proves an everlasting eye- 
sore. It need not be so. If it is one of 
those mirrored and bracketed horrors so 
much affected by cheap builders, the first 
thing to do is to try to get the landlord 
to let you pull down that part of it; but 
if it stops at the mantel shelf all you 
have to do is to get a piece of lumber, 
some burlap and picture moulding and a 
pot of stain, and get to work. 

It is impossible to give measurements, 
as no two mantels are the same, and on 
this point each one will have to work out 
her own salvation. First make for your- 
self a box clock similar to those shown. 
Make it in hight whatever will give good 
proportion when it is put in place on the 
mantel shelf. It may or may not come 


Figure 98. Clock of painted wood 
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out plumb with the front 
of the shelf. The prob- 
abilities are that it will 
look better somewhat less 
deep, probably not more 
than six inches. Of 
course a common alarm 
clock will furnish the in- 
side works for this clock, 
the outside of which 
should be stained to match 
the woodwork in the room. 
It may be decorated either 
with a stained design, or 
the pattern may be burnt 
on or merely gouged into 
the wood with chisels. 
Brass hinges and a brass 
latch put the door in 
working order, and should 
be so adjusted that the 
door will close tightly. 
Above the clock fasten 
a shelf, with plain wooden 
brackets ‘at each end to support it. This 
shelf should be a trifle narrower than the 
mantel shelf, probably about as wide as 
the clock is deep. It gives a good effect 
to let the shelf project somewhat over 
the clock, narrowing off toward the ends. 
_ This shelf makes a good rack for plates 
or ornaments. . 
Between the two shelves and at each 
side of the clock insert a panel. Burlap, 
coarse linen, velveteen, or a piece of tap- 
estry of the right sort, will serve for 
these panels. For a bedroom, an English 
flowered cretonne is very pretty. On 
any of the plain materials a design may 
be stenciled, perhaps an art nouveau 
landscape in flat colors; or on the vel- 
veteen it may be burnt in. The design 
should be put on before the panels are 


Figure 


. Desk clock of 
painted wood 
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stretched into place. Ther 
they are ready for tack- 
ing, which should leave 
them without a wrinkle to 

seen. To cover the 
raw edges and the tacks 
use a piece of picture 
molding, or any similar 
narrow molding, stained 
like the rest of the wood- 
work, or in certain cases 
it may be gilt or black. 
The corners should be 
mitred for a good work- 
manlike finish. (Figure 
100). 

This same idea is 
equally effective for a 
hall, where the box shoud 
be fastened high on the 
wall and clockworks with 
weights used. The lath 
and plastering may be cut 
away for a small space in 
the wall or the brick taken out above 
the chimney piece, making a space just 
large enough to admit an alarm clock. 
The panels should then be decorated up 
to and around this face, and one piece 
of the molding left so it can be moved 
in order to take the clock out for wind- 
ing. The hall clock may have a shelf 
above it for bric-a-brac. 

The commuter’s clock gives another 
opportunity for the woman who wants to 
make something useful and pretty for 
the house. Instead of letting the man 
who has to run for trains every morn- 
ing put his watch on the table, where it 
is likely to be left some day when he has 
overslept a bit and hears the train 
whistle before he has finished his coffee, 
get one of these cheap watches and put 
it in a leather 
ease of some sort, 


or a little round 


decorated wooden 


case made to lie 
flat and not take 
up much space. 
Or it is pretty 
for the table to 


bury the watch in 
the heart of a big 


artificial rose or 


chrysanthemum 


Figure 100, Design for mantel clock, with shelf above, 
Panels stenciled burlap, or velveteen, or tapestry 


glued to a stiff 
base, 

With these 
suggestions to 
follow, no one 
need lack pretty 
clocks. 
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No 63. 


Irish Guipure Lace 


By M. Alison Muir 
Irish guipure lace, also called Irish 


point, is made of white guipure drawing 


braids. As these braids are somewhat 
heavy and tapelike in appearance, the 
effect is exceedingly rich looking. The 
work is similar to the Battenburg lace- 
making. The braid is 
firmly basted in place on 
a stamped pattern, which 
has been previously 
basted on rather stiff 
paper. 

But few lace stitches 
are required. The simple 
herringbone stitch is fre- 
quently used, rendered 
more attractive by but- 
tonholing through the 
middle. The background 
is filled in with a braid 
which closely resembles 
picot or Irish crochet 
stitch. 

The Irish point braids 
are specially adapted and 
popular for making or- 
naments in dress trim- 
mings, for edging col- 
lars, for bolero jackets, 
ete. No 63 shows a col- 
larette and cuffs to 
match, made of these 
ornate braids. The effect 


No. 65. Showing the use of the 
guipure lace 


Collarette and cuffs of Irish guipure 


of the double roses is pleasing. Price of 
stamped pattern 60 cents. Including 
materials for working $2.35. 

A handsome collar and cuff set for a 
child’s coat is shown in Nos 64 and 65. 
Combined with plain or grass linen, 
cloth, velvet or possibly the same mate- 
rial as the coat, it would be equally styl- 
ish. Stamped pattern 65 cents. Includ- 

ing materials $1.95. 

Address Miss M. Ali- 
son Muir, care Goop 
HovusekeePine, Spring- 
field, Mass, 


Whist Cloths 


By Clara L. Kellogg 


On Page 299 will be 
found photographic il- 
lustrations of artistic 
cloths for use in the 
serving of refreshments 
at whist clubs. In the 
last few years gentle- 
women have brought out 
in needlework many 
beautiful specimens and 
in this suggestion for ar- 
tistic whist cloths, there 
is a large scope in design 
and stitchery. 

One of these squares, 
of fine Japanese linen 
for the whist table use, 
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has a Florentine design 
carried out in Persian col- 
orings. This can be made 
in white, the opal shades, 
or blues, to correspond in 
coloring with the china to 
be used, if preferred, or in 
oriental rug colorings. The 
inch-wide border is of 
drawn work in pale blue 
silk. 

The Tudor rose of Eng- 
land is the design of a cloth 
of heavier linen (white 
Trish round thread), and 
while the one shown is in 
soft straw colored roses, 
and palet of faded green 
foliage, it can as well have 
its blooms of white, pink or 
deeper shades, if desired. 
This is in the soft, solid 
blendings usually known as 
the South Kensington work. The cloth 
is edged with the old-fashioned scallop 
of our grandmother, serviceable and al- 
ways good to see. 


An Unexpected Guest 


In our July number was a good story 
with this title. Goon 
readers are now well acquainted with 
Pauline and she is the heroine of this 
story, which appeared among the adver- 


Guipure drawing braids 


No 64. Collar and cuff set for child's coat 


{ising pages. She again proves her re- 
sourcefulness and surprises her husband. 
The incident described includes a ref- 
erence to an advertisement, that of 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co, of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, which appeared in the 
same issue. The name of the advertise- 
ment was not given and to our readers 
who might discover it we offered three 
prizes: one of Five Dollars in cash, and 
one of $3 worth and one of $2 worth of 
merchandise, each prize to be selected 
from some advertiser in the magazine. 
he prize winners 
were as_ follows: 
Mrs James P. Bath, 
Connecticut; Mrs 
Carl Lyle, Kansas; 
Maud Ames Deni- 

son, Texas. 
Another story 
ealled A Word Con- 
cerning Fads _ ap- 
pears among the ad- 
vertising pages of 

this issue. 


Good Books 


The best books in 
all branches of the 


science of home- 
making are grouped 
in the Goop Housr- 
KEEPING Book De- 
partment, among 
our advertising 
pages. Any  vol- 
ume can be supplied 
at the price quoted. 
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lace. 


lace medallions and narrow 


Yoke of all-over 
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chine, 
i black velvet ribbon run through 
beading. 


rawn by Blanche Letcher 


Bouice 


oke and cuffs of Irish 


Bretelles and girdle of black velvet. 
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of white net with 


lace. 
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Coat of tan cloth and brown velvet with 
ornamental buttons 


A Good Fit, and Other Matters 


By M. I. Coggswell 


T have done all my own and the family 
dressmaking for years. I am wholly 
self-taught and am proud of my success. 
At first I was greatly harassed and puz- 
zled. I knew what a good fit was, but 


did not know how to get it. These are 
some things I have learned in using 
paper patterns. 

When the back bends, as in an elderly 
person, the extra length from neck to 
waist may be obtained by making a “V”- 
shaped fold in the back edge of the 
goods before the pattern is laid. This 
will give the increased length down the 
back, without injuring the outline of the 
neck, arm-scyes and shoulder. Should 
the bust be over full make a “V”-shaped 
slash in the front edge of the pattern, 


where the fullness is needed, allowing the 
edge of the material to remain straight 
though the pattern below the gash will 
flare slightly from it. ; 

A twisted or crooked seam shows an 
unequal waist line in the joined parts. 
Horizontal wrinkles reveal a too great 
length from neck to belt. Much mate- 
rial may be saved in cutting by placing 
the broader portions of the pattern on, 
or near, the width edges. This leaves the 
large, jagged ends that would otherwise 
be wasted, on the main piece where they 
ean be used in cutting narrower portions 
of other parts. 

The discouraging mistake of making 
two pieces for the same side or having 
ill-matched parts, can be avoided by cut- 
ting the first piece from the pattern and 
the second from the goods already cut, 
being particular to place wrong side to 
wrong, and right to right, and to have 
each figure, stripe or plaid laid on an- 
other of the same kind. 

Often in making over garments, an 
always large proportion of a “home 
dressmaker’s” work, she is confronted 
with that most perplexing of problems, 
piecing. So great has been my dilemma 
at times that I have come to consider its 
successful accomplishment as one of the 
fine arts, and many a garment has been 
made more attractive for the thought 
and ingenuity spent upon it, in trying 
to hide from sight that greatest of re- 
novating telltales. 

Experience has taught me to follow 
certain rules: Plan to have the piecing 
come where it will show the least, as in 
the under arm sleeve porticn, but, if this 
be impossible and it must be in a con- 
spicuous place, cover it with folds, plaits 
or trimming. Be sure to have joining 
ends match. Better twenty small pieces 
well matched than one large badly 
matched piecing. Sew or stitch them 
together rather than overseam (no matter 
what the dear old lady, your grand- 
mother, says to the contrary) for such a 
seam will be flatter and more invisible. 
Never feil when all is done to press with 
a heavy, moderately hot flatiron. 

Make a skirt a trifle longer than it 
seems necessary, for it will often shrink. 
Cut belts, cuffs and collars, lengthwise of 
the goods. Use the sewing machine 
whenever practical, regardless of the 
hand sewing “fad.” Machine stitching 
is more enduring out of sight, and more 
ornamental in, than work of the hand 
can ever hope to be. 
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Drawn by Babette Simpson 


Simple gown of blue and green gise trimmed with black 
a! 


mohair braid. The waist is tucked the shoulders and at the 


front, and has a detached chemisette. 
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Drawn by Babette Simpson 


School —- costume of brown cloth trimmed with brown silk 

id. he jaunty coat is semi-fitting, with cuffs and narrow 

shawi collar of velvet. Skirt is circular, with two rows of braid 
around the bottom. 
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Drawn by Babette Simpson 


Alice blue cloth gown for you girl. Blouse and circular 
skirt trimmed with wafer spots embroidered in self color. 
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Paper patterns, 10 cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 5656 


A Gracetul Negligee 


No 5656— Comfort and 
grace are both suggested by 
the loose, flowing lines of 
the garment here pictured. 
A double inverted boxplait 
in the center of the back, 
and tucks in the upper part 
of the front give additional 
fulmess to the mode. The 
sleeves are in the fashionable 
elbow length, finished by a 
frill of the material, al- 
though lace could be used if 
preferred. Pink and white 
dimity is represented in the 
illustration, but several other 
materials are adaptable, such 
as China silk, challis and 
cashmere. For 36-inch bust 
measure, 3% yards of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide will be 
required. Sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. 


A Stylish Little 
Coat 


No 5641—The 
short box coat has 
always been a popu- 
lar mode for little 
girls, and the illus- 


tration shows 


smart development in 
white serge, trimmed 
with a band of heavy 
lace. The fronts lap 
in double-breasted 
style and the one- 
seam sleeves are laid 
in tucks at the low- 
er edge. The design 
is practical for silk, 
pongee, cloth and 
flannel. For a child 
of six years, 1% 
yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial will be needed. 
Sizes: 3 to 10 years. 


Girls’ Gabrielle Apron 


No 5568—Pretty aprons 
are generally in demand and 
are very useful. This one 
serves to protect the dress 
and at the same time adds 
to the dressy appearance of 
the little schoolgirl. It is 
well shaped, fitting close to 
the figure in front, and is 
held in the back by ties that 
are stitched in with the side 
seams. The pattern provides 
for either square or round 
neck. As pictured, it was 
made of white lawn trimmed 
with narrow embroidery. 
The medium size requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: 3 to 12 years. 
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Girl’s Dress 


No 5573—A frock especially 
suitable for school wear is here 
shown in dark red serge, trim- 
med with black braid. A lining 
supports the full blouse waist, 
which is gathered to a yoke. The 
broad sailor collar may be omit- 
ted. Several materials are adapt- 
able, such as cashmere, mohair, 
challis, pongee and linen. The 
medium sizé will require 3% yards 
of 36-inch material. Sizes: 8 to 
14 years. 


Girl’s Blouse Dress 


No 5591—The side closing gives 
a very smart effect to this little 
dress of blue and green checked 
mohair, trimmed with bands of 
plain green and narrow black 
braid. The slashed sleeve cap 
may be omitted. Cashmere, chal- 
lis, albatross, pique and linen are 
all advised for the making. Sizes: 


8 to 12 years. No 5591 


Boys’ Russian Blouse Suit 


No 5590—The smart lit- Girls’ Sailor Suit 


tle Russian suits with full 


trousers underneath are a'- 
ways popular for little boys, 
and are as suitable for the 
light weight woolens as for 
the washable fabrics. A 
patent leather belt or one of 
the same material may be 
worn. The medium size re- 
quires 1% yards of 54-inch 


No 5553—This little dress 
is simple to make and re- 
quires very little fitting. The 
skirt is a stylish five-gored 
model, and a touch of orig- 
inality is given the blouse 
by a sailor collar that ex- 
tends down to the waist line 
in front. The medium size 
will require four yards of 


material. Sizes: 2 to 6 years. 36-inch material. Sizes: 5 
| 4 \ to 12 years. 


An Attractive Frock 


No 5624—This smart little 
blouse dress was made of blue 
linen, a vest of white pique and 
white pearl buttons affording 
pretty contrast. Linen, chambray, 
pique, flannel and albatross will all 
make up effectively. For a girl 9 
years of age, 3% yards of 36-inch 
material will be required. Sizes: 
8 to 12 years. 
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WDISCOVERIES YD 


2 ovR OBSERVERS EXPERIMENTERS 


# To new readers it may be in the 
nature of a discovery that the paragraphs 
in this department of the magazine are 
written by our readers, throughout the 
United States and in some instances in 
foreign countries, and not by the mem- 
bers of the editorial staff. The question 
is sometimes asked, and surprise is ex- 
pressed at the zeal with which new ideas 
are saved for these pages by subscribers 
and readers, not a few, but literally 
hundreds. Cash is paid for all para- 
graphs which prove available, on accept- 
ance—a fact which is highly pertinent 
to the approaching holiday season. The 
time to begin active preparations for 
Christmas giving is in the early autumn, 
and the dollars earned in this slight lit- 
erary effort may prove not unhandy a 
little later. Letters containing “Discov- 
eries” should be accompanied with re- 
turn postage, if unavailable manuscript 
is to be returned, and every paragraph 
should be clearly labeled with the name 
and address of the sender. The chief 
difficulty encountered by our friends in 
securing contributions to this depart- 
ment is in remembering to make mem- 
oranda of real discoveries when one 
makes them or learns of them. Hun- 
dreds of good ideas are going to waste 
for this reason alone. Jot them down, 
friends, and send them to Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING. 


#TI recently learned a very easy and 
effective way to work the stems in white 
embroidery. Fold the material along 
the stamped outline, and beginning on 
>the left, work closely over and over, tak- 
ing up as little as possible of the mate- 
rial. The result is a heavily raised out- 
line, quickly accomplished. L. F. W. 


# Have you ever tried an engineer’s 
torch as a kindler for coal fires? We 
have had one in daily use for some time 
and find it invaluable for range and 
grate use. The torch is a tin lamp 
affair with a wick of “waste” coming 
through a long spout; it can be bought 
for a few eents from any tin dealer. 


It consumes very little oil and saves 
time, kindling and patience. The fire 
in the range can be laid the night before 
and the lighted torch placed beneath it 
in the morning until well lighted. V. D. 


It has always been my custom to 
clean the pantry and dish closet and 
have everything in perfect order when a 
new housemaid was coming to me. The 
last time I tried the experiment of hav- 
ing my new servant begin her duties by 
thoroughly cleaning and regulating the 
pantry herself. It worked like a charm. 
I never have had to tell her where a 
thing was kept and she had a chance to 
take account of stock herself. R. F. F. 


# Fer baby’s bottles use rubber stoppers 
which can be sterilized each morning 
with the nipples. If cork stoppers are 
used the milk gets into the pores and 
sours, while a fresh supply may be 
soured when it comes in contact with 
the cork. S. R. V. 


# Pill boxes have proved convenient. I 
find that small buttons are easily lost 
when placed in the ordinary button bag 
and that I often have to spend much 
time in trying to find the variety I wish 
to use. Much less time is lost if each 
variety is kept in its own small box. 
By sewing a sample button on the box 
cover, I can see at a glance what kind 
of a button the box contains. The cov- 
ers of round boxes are better than square 
ones, as I find they are much firmer and 
do not easily open. E. P. B 


#T have discovered a way to refer to 
the Goop HovusekrEPING menus on short 
notice. After dividing into columns 
several pages in my homemade cook 
book I head them Vegetables, Meats, 
Breads, Salads, Desserts, Breakfast 
Dishes and Sunday Supper Dishes. Un- 
der their respective headings I write the 
names of all the dishes which I know 
my family like and eliminate those we 
do not care for. I carefully watch the 
menus and add new dishes from time to 
time. It is an easy matter to plan the 
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meals in this way. I look through each 
column in its order and try to select 
dishes which have not been served for 
some time. The maid, too, finds it a 
pleasure instead of a task to plan menus 
with this assistance. L. C. M. 


@ <A machine for making perforated 
patterns for embroidery was beyond. my 
modest income and doing the work with 
either a pin or needle was slow and 
tedious. The idea came to me that the 
sewing machine might serve the pur- 
pose. I used a very fine, unthreaded 
needle and made the stitch very short. 
I followed the design drawn on paper; 
either architect’s paper, or a very heavy 
bond, I find suitable. When I finished, 
my perforated pattern was as good as 
one I could buy. J. T. M. 


@ We have a leather cover to keep the 
dust from collecting in the transmitter 
of the telephone. It is made by taking 
a circle of soft leather and stitching a 
broad tape or ribbon around the edge, 
in which is run a drawing string of hat 
elastic. The cover is easily put on or 
taken off. J. E. S. 


# In the process of knitting or crochet- 
ing the yarn or cotton often becomes 
soiled by being 
dropped on the 
floor and han- 
dled. This can 
be avoided by 
a device made 
as follows: 
Bend two 
strips of tin 
about five 
inches long at 
right angles so 
that the long- 
est end will be 
three inches. 
Then, with a 
nail make a 
hole in each one at the end of the long 
part, taking care to have the hole in 
each the same distance from the bend. 
Make holes in the other ends, and with 
two tacks fasten them on the wall, win- 
dow frame or the arm of a chair. This 
forms a bracket. Take a strong knitting 
needle and run it through the yarn ball 
till the end shows, slip the long end of 
the needle through one of the holes in 
the tin and then into the other hole, 
pushing the ball to the middle. The 
yarn will unwind nicely as used, and, 
if you have occasion to leave, the bracket 
serves as a place to lay the knitting, with 
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the assurance of finding it undisturbed 
on your return. W. H. F. 


# I save candle ends, melt them and pour 
in a tin box. When I wish to send 
away flowers I stand the box on the 
stove till the contents are liquid. Then 
I dip the flower ends into the melted 
wax. They will keep perfectly fresh for 
at least a week. Small flowers like pan- 
sies and violets are bunched and the 
ends dipped. Roses and chrysanthe- 
mums are dipped separately. Ellis. 


@ This may not be the most artistic 
method of dropping oil for mayonnaise 
but it is an easy way, sure, and inexpen- 
sive. I have an ordinary, five-cent, 
black rubber nipple on my oil bottle, 
with the hole somewhat enlarged. When 
the bottle is held inverted in the left 
hand the oil drops regularly into the 
bowl, while I stir the mixture rapidly 
with my other hand. J. B. 


# A stencil design may be put on any 
fabric for pillow, curtain or hanging, 
with artist’s tube oil colors, very much 
diluted with common turpentine. Mix 
as much paint as will be needed for the 
whole design, but take up very little 
with the brush, and be sure to have that 
little very thin. Scrub it down into the 
cloth, dry in the air and the odor of tur- 
pentine will soon disappear. If the 
paint is too thick it will crack or peel 
off, but if it is thin it will sink into the 
cloth and become indelible. It may be 
washed without injury. H. C. W. 


@ A family in Salem, Massachusetts, 
has organized within the family circle 
what is ealled “the home improvement 
society.” The family consists of father, 
mother and three children, all of whom, 
excepting of course the mother, are 
working and earning. This society has 
a treasury, consisting of an old collar 
box with the cover glued on and a slit 
cut in the top. Into this box the differ- 
ent members of the family drop their 
loose change. Pennies, nickels and 
dimes, which would otherwise be frit- 
tered away, are thus collected and no- 
body is the loser. Whenever some im- 
provement in the home is desired, such 
as repapering a room and purchasing 
draperies or rugs to beautify the home, 
the society holds a meeting and a com- 
mittee of two is appointed, with full 
power to act. The treasury is then drawn 
upon to pay the bill. In this way the 
house in question has been made very 
attractive and with money which has 
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not been missed. Furthermore it keeps 
alive the interest in the home and every 
member feels that he or she has an in- 
vested interest there. The ideal home 
is the one which keeps the children in- 
terested, and it seems to me that right 
here is one solution of the problem. In 
this line comes another suggestion which, 
while not perhaps new, is worthy of con- 
sideration. A box into which can be 
dropped the surplus from each week’s 
allowance, will accumulate a fund in a 
remarkably short space of time. A 
friend of mine allowed himself two dol- 
lars a week pocket money. At the end 
of every week he took whatever change 
remained in his pocket, and put it in the 
box, be it much or little. Each Monday 
morning he started with two dollars in 
a clear pocket. It was astonishing how 
rapidly the money in the box accumu- 
lated. What would otherwise have been 
wasted or misspent, rolled up into a sum 
sufficiently large to make several impor- 
tant purchases for the home. M. H. P. 


# As we rake up the leaves from the 
lawn they are put into a large wooden 
box; a layer of dirt, one of leaves and 
some well rotted manure with a little 
sharp sand. In the spring the leaf mold 
will be ready and superior A that from 


nature’s own hand. 


@ A simple and effective way of shrink- 
ing heavy cloth is to hang it on the 
clothesline with the fold on the line and 
sprinkle it with the garden hose. It can 
then be left hanging until it is dry and 
will need no further pressing. This 
method is not good for light or loosely 
woven cloth as the weight of the water 
will make it sag and lose its shape, but 
it is a safe and rapid treatment for 
Scotch tweeds, suitings or heavy broad- 
cloths, M. H. 


# When I want steamed pudding of any 
kind in individual molds, I use jelly 
tumblers with tight tin covers. One can 
readily tell when the puddings are done 
without removing the cover. E. N. S. 


# For mothers who have undergarments 
to make requiring many buttons and 
buttonholes, the following method will 
save time and patience. String on short 
tapers the required number of bone cor- 
set buttons. Stitch these with the ma- 
chine to the side where the buttons be- 
long, at proper distances. Turn the 


hem and stitch down, covering the tape, - 


but leaving the buttons exposed. After 
the buttonhole flap is finished, stitch 
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twice with the machine a common cor- 
set tape close to the edge, leaving a 
space of half an inch loose, exactly oppo- 
site each button. Do not leave a loop 
as the strings are elastic and will 
stretch, A. C. F, 


# Our range is made so that the hearth 
lifts up and the large square ash pan 


<2 
, ashes fall in 


the rear part of the pan. I took a piece 
of stout square-mesh wire netting a 
trifle less than the width of the pan and 
long enough so that when about one 
inch of netting is bent down over the 
back edge of the pan the other end 
slopes at an angle of about 35 degrees 
and rests on the bottom of the pan. 
When the stove is shaken the ashes fall 
on this inclined netting and the good 
coals roll down toward the front of the 
pan, while the ashes fall through, thus 
automatically separating the two. The 
the netting is one-half inch. 


# When about to hemstitch I first draw 
my threads, then baste the hem neatly. 
This done I take the work to the sewing 
machine, and with stitch regulated to 
the length I desire I stitch, without 
thread, close to the edge, as in ordinary 
hemming. This produces a line of per- 
forations accurately marked, which is 
very easy to follow. .M. J. S. 


# We had our steam radiators hung in 
the cellar, and inclosed in boxes. A 
current of air admitted from outside 
and heated in these boxes is admitted to 
the various rooms by registers. The 
house is as warm as though the radia- 
tors stood in each room, and we have the 
advantage of a changing current of air. 


@ Among the many expedients to lighten 
the disagreeableness of dish-washing we 
have found nothing to equal a long 
handled, curved brush such as is used 
for cleaning silver. This perfectly dis- 
places the dish cloth and does twice as 
effective service in every way as a mop. 
It more easily removes the dirt and goes 
into all sorts of cracks and crevices. 
After a little practice it will not be 
found necessary to put the hands in the 
water at all. The bristles should be 
fairly stiff and sewn with wire on the 
back of the brush. Glued bristles will 
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immediately go to pieces in the hot 
water. C. C. 


@A gift that is distinctly individual 
and also very useful, is a white linen 
cover for a dressing table made with 
hand embroidered scalloped edges, and 
the initials of the person to whom it is 
to be given embroidered in the center of 
the front edge. This does not entail a 
great deal of work and is a most accept- 
able gift. 


@ An effective implement for removing 
the burnt crust from a cake so unfortu- 
nate as to require treatment, is a flat 
grater. It is far better than a knife in 
that it does the work more evenly, and 
leaves a smoother surface for the all- 
enveloping mantle of the charitable ic- 
ing. E. W. B. 


@ What has saved the reputation of 
many a cake or biscuit, is the thought of 
a young housekeeper who had great dif- 
ficulty in remembering the right pro- 


portions of cream of tartar and soda. 


when used together. Cream of tartar 
with two words, she remembered as two 
parts. Soda with only one word, she 
ealled one part. Hence she never forgot 
that it required two parts of cream of 
tartar to one ‘of soda. 


# The shoes that I wore not seemed to 
have a desire to get in close proximity 
to my feet whenever I went into my 
closet, so I cut a rectangular space in 
the floor of my closet, fitted it with a 
dustproof trap door, and now my shoes 
repose where they attract neither dust 
nor my feet. Joseph Lale. 


# We live a mile and a half from the 
city. The grocery man calls three times 
a week for orders. To save him extra 
steps, and myself needless watching, I 
slip a small flag through a staple on the 
porch post. Seeing this he comes in to 
find my written order awaiting him. 


H. C. M 


# May I suggest three improvements 
upon the baby cap described in a recent 


ddd 


number. It makes a better shaped cap 
to cut off the two back corners of the 
strip of embroidery at the dotted lines. 
The cap lies more smoothly in back and 
looks prettier if a second shirring string, 


b, is run about three-quarters of an inch 
inside the other, a. The baby pins sug- 
gested for pinning it in back are apt to 
be uncomfortable for baby’s head, espe- 
cially if he does not yet sit up. It takes 
only a little while longer to work some 
eyelets. The cap can then be quickly 
laced down the back and =r - quickly 
unlaced to be washed. E. L. S. 


# Try giving a baby medicine through a 
medicine dropper. It will not be spilled, 
as is often the case when given from a 
spoon. It can be dropped under the 
tongue in the back part of the baby’s 
mouth, making it easier for him to swal- 


low. J. M. D 


# There have been so many accidents 
with spaghetti, so many tomato sauce 
stains to remove from tablecloths, nap- 
kins, pinafores and frocks that I have 
adopted the unfashionable but more 
adaptable plan of breaking the spaghetti 
into inch-long pieces before boiling. 
The older people still use a fork, but the 
youngsters now demand a second helping 
since Pad may eat it with a spoon. 


# One of the contributors speaks of an 
asbestos covering to keep the stove 
clean when frying. I have an arrange- 
ment which I like better, because it can 
be more easily cleaned. It consists of a 
sheet of heavy tin cut to cover half the 
stove. In one corner is a hole cut di- 
rectly over, and the same size as the 


stove hole. M. F. H. 


# T use slip covers for the ironing board, 
on the principle of a pillow case, making 
them very tight to avoid wrinkling. I 
have two for each board, using them al- 
ternately, and when one needs to be 
washed it is slipped off, and replaced at 
once with the second cover. B. W. K. 


# One of the heaviest crosses which the 
housewife and ali the women of the 
household must bear is the invasion of 
the house at certain periods by painters, 
plumbers, paperers, carpenters and work- 
ers in other trades. These men must 
needs make litter and bother, and many 
of them are as careful and considerate 
as a reasonable person could expect, but 
others are not; indeed, there are men 
who will spit tobacco juice on the laun- 
dry floor, daub the clean paint and treat 
the family with impudence. It requires 
a few sieges with these workers to learn, 
as the present writer has done, that the 
attitude to be maintained toward them 
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by the women of the house is totally 
different from the relations with an ex- 
perienced clerk or delivery man; the 
least familiarity is a fatal mistake and 
the only manner which wins their re- 
spect, in most instances, is absolute com- 
mand, for they are like servants. There 
are gentlemen in these trades, as else- 
where, who when discovered are to be 
treated as such, so far as business rela- 
tions will permit. Would there were 
more of them! But the most of them 
must be “bossed” or they will turn 
around and bully the women of the 
household: Constance. 


# Books with delicate bindings, which 
have become soiled through much hand- 
ling, can be satisfactorily cleaned by 
rubbing with chamois skin dipped in 
powdered pumice stone. A. P. W. 


¢ People who use gas tubing for drop 
light or gas plate often complain that 
the gas escapes. The gas man told us 
how to avoid the disagreeable odor from 
the tubing; the loss of gas is unappre- 
ciable. It seems that the trouble is this: 
The gas is turned off at the lower cock 
first, and afterward, or not at all, at the 
upper one. In either case, gas remains 
in the tubing and gradually permeates 
the porous rubber and leaks into the 
room. If both cocks are to be shut off, 
turn the upper one first, then the lower. 
We do not use the lower one at all now 
and I have not had any trouble. L. M. J. 


#@ My Chinese cook had been making 
quince jelly. When I saw the array of 
jars in the sunlight I was amazed at their 
beautiful color. “What makes it that 
color,” I asked. “Him catchem beet 
juice,” was the reply I received in the 
pigeon English the boy had learned since 
being with me. The beet juice had given 
the color without noticeably affecting 
the flavor of the jelly. M. D. F. 


# An apron without a pocket loses half 
its usefulness and yet when the pocket is 
.. on the front, it is apt 
> to catch on any 
chance projection and 
the result is often an 
ugly tear. After nu- 
_ merous experiences of 
this sort I planned an 
apron which seems. a 
perfect success. 
the wrong side near 
the edge and close to 
an irregular shaped 


the belt I make 
pocket. It is easily reached and yet out 
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of danger from doorknobs and projec- 
tions of all kinds. H. S. C. 


@ The soiling and consequent frequent 
changing of the holders attached to 

apron proved an annoyance. eh | 
make cases to fit the holders of gingham 
to match my aprons. These can be 
laundered as often as desired. M. F. §, 


# Instead of putting the electric switch 
on a block of wood, purchase the neces- 
sary length of wire, at any electrical 
supply store, with a plug at one end 
and socket at the other. Remove the 
bulb from the bedroom wall bracket and 
screw on the plug. To the socket end 
screw a low power bulb, and hang it at 
the head of the bed. If the wall bracket 
or chandelier is far away, the wire can 
be run along the molding of the wall and 
tacked at intervals so that it is not no- 
ticeable. It gives just enough light to 
read a watch by, or see if the baby is 
properly covered, without startling, or 
hurting the eyes by a sudden glare. 
7. 


@ An experienced traveler vouches for 
this method of opening a refractory car 
window: Twist your handkerchief into 
a rope, loop it around one of the window 
eatches and with a strong tug the win- 
dow will come up. X. 


@ One of Maid Marian’s occupations 
is touching up the nicks in the blue 
willow china with indigo paint. Eng- 
lish blue willow nicks less than any of 
the blue Japanese china and will stand 
harder knocks. Pity ’tis that Maid 
Marian’s indigo is only water-color, but 
it possesses some staying qualities and 
the repainting of the nicks provides an 
occupation for the seven-year-old. M. 


@ Salt pork is undoubtedly the best of 
all fats for sauteing, but if one is in a 
hurry, it means a few minutes for prep- 
paration. While I was cutting suet in 
the meat chopper, our butcher laid down 
a pound of salt pork I had ordered. It 
occurred to me that it would be a good 
idea to chop salt pork and have it ready 
for use. As soon as the suet was cut, I 
put the pork through the machine and 
packed it in a jar, which I covered tightly 
and set in the refrigerator. Now we 
invariably use it chopped for all pur- 
poses and you have no idea how much 
handier it is, whether it is wanted to 
fry an onion for a chowder, to saute cold 
potatoes, or for frying chicken or grid- 
dlecakes in. By the way, this fat 
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gives griddlecakes an extra good flavor. 
Sometimes I scatter it like crumbs over 
fish or any dry meat that needs a thor- 
ough basting. I. G. C. 


@ At a fall wedding a big homemade 
fruit cake covered with white icing and 
surrounded with a heavy wreath of bar- 
berries and their foliage formed the hand- 
some table centerpiece. Ropes of the 
brilliant berries with their pretty foliage 
were carried from the chandelier to the 
four corners of the oval table. Silver 
candlesticks holding red candles, and red 
and white bonbons completed the color 
scheme. J. W. 


# Before cutting a loaf of fresh bread, 
heat the blade of the bread knife. This 
prevents the usual breaking and crumb- 
ling of the slices. In the same way it 
is a help when cutting fudge or cara- 
mel candy into squares to first dip the 
knife into boiling water. J. E. T. 


# In the furniture department of a big 
store I noticed an employee dusting the 
highly polished tables with what seemed 
a dark colored cloth. This, he explained, 
was cheesecloth, into which had 

thoroughly rubbed a good furniture pol- 
ish. The polish, he said, must* be very 
earefully rubbed through the cheese- 
eloth, that there be no one spot with 
too much of it. This method keeps pol- 
ished furniture as bright as new and 
free from scratches. Mrs H. C. T 


@ Whenever I see an advertisement of 
something I need or wish to show a 
friend I eut it out and paste it in a 
scrapbook, writing the date of the ad- 
vertisement and the magazine from 
which it was taken. Now I am saved 
much tiresome search. A. H. 


@ For your boy’s room, buy an ordi- 
nary pine kitchen table with a drawer. 
With this, or on it, let him do as he 
pleases—even whittle the edges, or cut 
holes, if necessary, for mechanical toys. 
He will appreciate it—and you. L. R. T. 


# Now that slender chains with a num- 
ber of pendants are in fashion, it is well 
to rout out the jewelry that has come 
down from one’s grandmothers and see 
if there are not some of the old-fashioned 
pendant earrings that can be adapted 
to modern uses without injuring their 
original setting. I saw recently an an- 
tique chain of delicate workmanship 
with four pendants of cut pink coral 
attached to it at places an inch and a 


half apart. It was unusual and most at- 
tractive. At one time these pendants 
had hung from the ears of an early 
nineteenth century dame. In the same 
way four or five of the small cameos 
taken from an old set and fastened to 
one of the small chains will appear 
strikingly beautiful against the modern 
soft white waists. M. H. 


¢ For those of us who are still old- 
fashioned or economical enough to make 
=) (— 
a c 
rag carpet, a bonanza has been in- 
vented in the shape of a method of 
tying instead of sewing the rags. Cut 
a slit lengthwise near the end of each 
rag. Take end b, and slip it through 
the slit in end a. Then take end ¢ and 
slip it through end b, and pull the two 
apart until they are closely knotted. It 
will be found that the knot thus formed 
will be but little thicker than if the 
a were sewed, and just as secure, 


# If you live in an apartment have a 
hook just inside the hall door to hang 
the keys on. If the house mail box and 
apartment keys are fastened on a ring 
there will be no needless fumbling in 
pocket or bag. A. L. J. 


# Our cat has a cozy bed down cellar, 
but her preference is a pillow on the 
parlor lounge, which she vacates about 
2 a m to come visiting the family when 
nobody is eager to be waked up. Every 
night, until we “belled the cat” there 
was a little performance of searching 
for her all over the house; now the 
tinkle, tinkle of the bell on her collar 
gives away her whereabouts and pussy 
is straightway headed for the cellar. 
Her collar is a silk lined one not too 
tight for comfort and not so loose that 
she can catch on anything and strangle 
herself. I. G. C. 


#@ A New York physician advises his 
fellow citizens that should they find 
themselves at the opera or theater with- 
out eyeglasses or spectacles, they can 
read their programs by using opera 
glasses reversed. With a little experi- 
menting, he says, the text will become 
perfectly clear. 


# A ten-cent nickeled towel rack T dis- 
eovered to be an invaluable bedroom 
furnishing. Mine is screwed on the 
side frame of the window which is op- 
ened during the morning airing. At 
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night the bars are inserted in the sleeves 
of the recently removed waist and by 
the time the room is in order for the 
next day the garment is freshened and 
the rack may be folded against the wall 
until evening. L. B. W. 


@ TI bought a large box of spaghetti at 
an Italian store for $1.25. It held fully 
as much as two dozen ordinary packages, 
and was of the best quality. I also 
bought, for 50 cents, one dozen small 
cans of tomato paste, for making tomato 
sauce, This paste is a thick puree and 
gives the sauce an unusually fine flavor. 
One can will make sauce enough for half 
a dozen people. It is only necessary to 
add hot water, a little beef extract, and 
chopped onion. C. R. M. 


@ When ready for the annual white- 
washing of the basement put a handful 
of salt, previously dissolved, into about 
eight quarts of whitewash, and the latter 
will not rub off. If the wash is made 
slightly blue by means of ultramarine 
blue the walls remain white longer than 
otherwise. A Man. 


# To clean a white plume, make a paste 
of gasoline and flour. Dip the plume in 
it repeatedly, rubbing after each dip- 
ping lightly through the fingers, so as 
not to injure the plume; then shake out 
of doors until the gasoline has evapo- 
rated. The flour will shake off and the 
plume will even retain its curl and orig- 
inal fluffiness. If the plume does not 
come out perfectly clean the operation 
must be repeated. This must be dore 
where there is no fire. S. C. 


@ We were forced to store some of the 
winter’s potatoes in salt barrels for lack 
of another variety. What was our sur- 
prise to discover in the spring that the 
salt had prevented the growth of sprouts 
and that these potatoes had kept firm and 
solid. It should be sufficient to sprinkle 
salt over them in any barrels or boxes. 
While unharmed for food, they could not 
be used for seed. S. S. 


# A surprise picnic given to a shut-in 
friend proved a very enjoyable affair. 
Each guest brought a lunch done up in 
regular picnic style, also lunches were 
provided for each member of our 
friend’s family. Late in the afternoon 
two of the company disappeared, but in 
a very short time they called us to the 
dining room, where we saw a number of 
strings hanging underneath the table- 
cloth, which was spread very unevenly 


alone. 
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on the table. We all stood around the 
table and at a given signal each one 
pulled a string, and out came a lunch 
box for every string pulled. There were 
twenty of us, and only one drew the 
lunch she had put up. We sat around 
on the floor with our open boxes in pic- 
nic fashion, and had a jolly, informal 
time. But best of all, our shut-in friend 
was delighted. S. C. 


# The students in the German universi- 
ties have a practical method of caring 
for their lecture notes which is not com- 
mon in this country. The ends of a 
piece of heavy leather ten inches wide 
and thirty inches long are brought over 
to make two pockets, each seven inches 
deep. This allows two inches in the 
middle for folding over when the case 
is well filled with note slips. The pock- 
ets are stitched down with the sewing 
machine, heavy thread and double stitch- 
ing being used. If more pockets are 
desired for the separation of different 
kinds of notes an extra piece of leather 
seven by ten inches can be laid in be- 
fore the pocket is stitched over and the 
three thicknesses may then be sewed 
down together. M. H. 


# Acting on his own suggestion, I made 
my husband a present of a long, stout 
tape needle. He often uses it to string 
his papers together; in fact he does a 
great many things with it, from clean- 
ing his pipe to repairing the telephone. 


# Any young mother who is inexperi- 
enced in making children’s clothes and 
yet desires to make her baby’s short 
dresses, will find it a great help to buy 
one good, not cheap, ready-made dress, 
and note carefully the methods used in 
putting it together and finishing it. 
These methods are quite different from 
ous used on adults’ clothes. Marion 
ill. 


# The happy possessor of a Broche shawl 
has the foundation for an oriental gar- 
ment which will be the envy of her 
friends. One of the usual size will make 
two short kimonas or one long one, if a 
little care is taken in cutting. The 
trimming may be in cashmere of the 
prevailing tone of the shawl, or of black, 
embroidered with. palm leaves, a vine, or 
any appropriate design. The yoke may 
be made of the black center of the shawl, 
or that may be discarded, and the gar- 
ment made of the rich Persian colors 
Cord and tassels for a girdle and 
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oriental slippers should complete the 
costume. A Broche shawl washes as 
easily as a blanket, and wears for years, 
so the garment is of great usefulness. 
It is soft and warm and makes a very 
desirable robe for an invalid. If made 
with lapped seams it may be worn either 
side out, to suit one’s fancy. L. W. S. 


© Why not adapt the indispensable bul- 
letin board to home use? I covered a 
light board eighteen inches square with 
dark green denim, hung it beside m 

desk and placed near it a box of Hae | 
tacks. At present I have on my bulle- 
tin a plain calendar, a list of books which 
I intend to read as opportunity presents, 
a picture of a Goop Housekeeping pat- 
tern which I shall send for when the 
sewing time arrives, a stock which I 
must not forget how to make, a list of 
subjects and dates for my club meet- 
ings, and lists of sdcial events for the 
winter. This bulletin, kept up to date, 
will prove a “very present help.” M. 


# In sewing it is often more convenient 
to use a ruler than a tape measure; 
we always keep one in our machine 
drawer, together with a paper weight. 
The latter is very convenient to keep the 
work from sliding, especially when turn- 
ing ahem, A. L. J. 


# A fellow traveler on a sleeping car, 
who looked unusually immaculate after 
her night’s journey, confided to me that 
she always carried a bottle of violet 
water with her when traveling, and used 
it for cleansing her face. On a soft 
coal route the skin gets very dirty and 
the water in the dressing room, which is 
almost always hard, leaves it as black 
as it finds it, while the aleohol in the 
violet water readily removes the dirt. 
T have tested this repeatedly and when 
T have had occasion to go directly from 
the train to some social function and 
wished not to be grimy, but presentable, 
T have found it a useful bit of informa- 
tion. M. H. 


# Like many old-fashioned houses ours 
had a great dearth of elothespress room. 

Several chil- 
dren meant a 
quantity of headgear to store when not 
in use, and as there were no extra hooks, 
boxes or trunks to accommodate the gar- 
ments not in use, we adopted this ex- 
pedient. We selected three slats of inch 
stock exactly the width of a closet, and 
nailed a four-inch piece of this same 
stock to each end. These pieces were 


placed on the cleat which runs around 
the closet for clothes hooks, the small 
pieces raising the slats to a convenient 
hight above the hooks. To give still 
more space for clothing we secured ceil- 
ing hooks under the crosspicces. Tf the 
closet is a high one, a “double decker” 
may be used, placing one tier of slats on 
the other. If they are made to fit ex- 
actly, they will need no nails, and this 
device is easily moved and can be used 
~— a shelf would be out of place. 


# It is surprising how few people are 
making the linen belts for concealing 
the baking dishes when these appear on 
the table. Napkins often take their 
place, but neatness and ease of adjust- 
ment should recommend them to a host- 
ess. 


# The Thoreau hatpin is a novelty seen 
in Concord, Massachusetts, and so 
named in commemoration of the philos- 
opher. It seems that during his resi- 
dence in Concord, Thoreau sowed in the 
Sudbury river some Japanese nuts of a 
fantastic shape. From these has grown 
a small tree which bears the nuts abun- 
dantly. They are hard and have a dull, 
grayish-brown luster. Mounted simply 
in silver, the hatpins are durable, as well 
as beautiful and unique. The idea may 
suggest similar devices where the Jap- 
anese nuts are not available. L. W. J. 


# Tn order to make the ingredients of 
sweet pickles and catsups retain their 
natural eolors I use oil of cinnamon 
and oil of cloves in place of the spices. 
Five cents’ worth of each will go a long 
way. Insist on “oil” or the druggist will 
give you “essence.” Emeline H. 


# A friend came in recently to ask for 
my congratulations on the purchase of 
an antique Kashmir rug. She felt that 
she had gained a treasure and that be- 
cause it was an oriental rug it would 
wear for the rest of her life. She did 
not seem to realize that while the 
knotted oriental rugs are improved by 
age because the pile, in wearing down, 
brings out the gloss and color in the 
wool, the Kashmir rugs are woven in 
quite a different way and are little more 
improved by years of wear than a piece 
of ingrain carpet would be. They fade, 
to be sure, but not always to their ad- 
vantage, and they possess no gloss to be 
developed. The two weaves of rugs 
ought never to be confounded as their 
qualities and capabilities are quite dif- 
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ferent. This is a very common mistake 
and one that often leads on the novice 
in rug buying to a severe disappoint- 
ment. M. H. 

t# Apropos this hint, an expert on 
rugs says: “It is true that a Kashmir 
rug never attains the sheen or the gloss 
that rugs woven with a pile acquire by 
age, but equally valuable is the inde- 
seribably soft harmony of colors which 
age gives to Kashmir rugs. A good 
antique Kashmir rug will wear as long 
as any rug with a pile. I would con- 
gratulate anyone who is _ fortunate 
enough to possess a fine antique Kash- 
mir rug. They are very rare now and 
many times more valuable than five or 
six years ago.” 


# Does the reader know that a window 
brush and rubber, such as are used in 
cleaning plate glass windows in stores, 
may be purchased at thirty cents each? 
The brush or rubber can be quickly 
attached to the six-foot handle and is 
very useful in house cleaning. The 
brush is good to clean walls, ceilings 
and painted or oiled floors, being very 
soft and easily cleansed. J. M. T. 


# A guest book for the pantry is made 


‘on the following plan: A page is re- 
served for each friend. Below the name 
are two lists. One contains the favorite 
dishes, and the other those never eaten 
by this particular friend. A quick refer- 
ence to the book is a great help in plan- 
ning meals for guests. S. M. 


@ Bird seed is sure to attract mice. A 
deep ruffle tied tightly under the cage 
and held over the feed cups by an elas- 
tic will help appreciably. hen a new 
box of seed is opened, it should be emp- 
tied into a clean tin box and the seed 
poured into the cup through a large fun- 
nel. In this way none is wasted and 
there is no invitation to four-footed par- 
takers. E. F. P. 


# In one of the recent numbers was a 
Discovery by a woman who pasted an in- 
dex on the outside of each number of 
I think that I 
have a better plan. I bought for sixty- 
five cents one of those very convenient 
ecard index sets, consisting of a set of 
alphabetical index cards and two hun- 
dred memorandum ecards, put up in a 
cloth bound ease, three by five and a half, 
by three and one-half inches in size. As 
each number arrives, I go over it and 
enter on the card filed behind the proper 
letter, the “key word” with the volume, 
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number and page, and on the next line a 
few words indicating the substance of 
the article. About six entries can be 
made on each card. Now whenever I 
want to look up an article, I turn to my 
index and inside of a minute can locate 
any item, no matter whether the num- 
bers are loose or bound. 


@ When darning large holes it is often 
a great help to first baste a piece of 
thin net over the hole and then proceed 
in the usual manner. The mesh of the 
net makes a ground work for the darn. 
Old veils and bits of worn lace may be 
used. A. M. O. 


# TI find the fire in the kitchen range 
keeps better and the coal lasts longer 
if I use nut coal No 2 mixed with the 
regular sized nut in equal parts or one 
ton of nut No 2, to two tons of nut. 
The fine coal packs closely, fills air 
spaces, and is sold in our city at one dol- 
lar per ton less than the regular sized 
nut. C. W. B. 


#@ One of the greatest conveniences in 
my sewing room is the tape measure 
which I have glued firmly on the front 
edge of my sewing machine. I got this 
idea from the measure which is marked 
on sewing tables and lap boards. A 
friend has copied my idea in more elab- 
orate form, as she has marked the meas- 
ure directly on the wood of her machine 
with her pyrographic outfit. This was 
an extremely particular piece of work, 
but successful, and we both find our 
novel tape measures a great help, for 
they always “stay put.” B. W. K. 


# My little daughter is a lover of toys 
and dolls, yet even she will tire of the 
same ones from year to year. I found 
that by putting a number away in a box, 
called the “Sunday box,” and allowing 
her to play with them only on Sundays, 
her enthusiasm returned; and many an 
hour that might otherwise have been 
wearily spent was made pleasant. 


# TI had some strips of brussels carpet 
from which the nap was almost entirely 
worn away, while the warp was still firm 
and strong. By turning the strips wrong 
side up a most satisfactory carpeting for 
the back and attic stairs was made. It 
relieved us of the noise inevitable when 
stairs are uncarpeted, and, the reverse 
side being hard and tightly woven, was 
but little harder to sweep than varnished 
wood. W. S. 
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Talks by a Cooking Teacher 
I—The Family Breakfast 


N laying the table, place the knives 
and spoons at the right of the plates, 
the first course farthest from the plate 

on the outside, having the ends of the 
handles about one inch from the edge 
of the table, the sharp edge of the knives 
toward the plates and the inside of the 
bowls of the spoons turned up, the forks 
at the left with the tines turned up. 
Place the glasses at the right of the 
plate and just above the point of the 
knife. If carving cloths are used, ar- 
range them before putting on the plates. 
Fresh napkins may be laid on the plate 
or at the left-hand side. Individual 
salts and peppers are placed at the top 
of the plates, the large ones at the cor- 
ner or sides of the table within reach of 
all. If carafes are used, there should be 
one for every three or four persons, with 
a bowl of crushed ice and a spoon near 
by. If a polished table is preferred for 
breakfast or luncheon, it will be neces- 
sary to take thought of the hot dishes, 
or otherwise its polished surface will be 
ruined. 

Place for each person a fruit plate 
on which is a fruit doily and a finger 
bowl two-thirds full of water. On the 
plate, at the right, lay a fruit knife, on 
the left of the plate a fruit spoon. At 
the right of each plate should be a tum- 
bler for water and milk, and a little 
plate for bread and butter and hot muf- 
fins. On the table at the right of the 
plates, lay a breakfast knife, a bread and 
butter spreader, and a dessert spoon; at 
the left, a breakfast fork with the tines 
turned up, and a napkin. 

Have the fruit on a side table, or in 
the center of the large table. Have ready 
on the side, dessert plates for cereal 
dishes, sauce plates or saucers for pass- 
ing on dessert plates, ice pitcher filled 
with ice water, serving tray with a clean 
doily, an extra supply of tablespoons, 
ete. On the side table should be plenty 
of space for hot dishes, including muffin 
dish, meat platter, ete, a silver tray for 


serving during the meal, a tray for re- 
moving soiled dishes, and a napkin for 
quickly taking up anything that has 
been spilled, as a glass of milk, ete. 

Place a butter ball on each butter 
plate and fill the glasses two-thirds full 
of cold water, and have the bread freshly 
cut. When.all are served, place the fruit 
dish on a tray and unless there is a 
guest, pass to the lady of the house first, 
standing at her left. Offer to each per- 
son always at the left. The general rule 
is that things are passed to the left and 
placed from the right. See that the 
glasses are kept full. 

When the first course is finished, re- 
move everything’ pertaining to it. Take 
first the fruit dish, then from the right 
remove the plate with its knife and fork, 
from the left the finger bowl and doily, 
and place quickly and quietly in the 
pantry. 

When the fruit has been removed, 
place before each person a cereal dish 
on a plate. Bring the dish of cereal, re- 
move the cover to the side table, place a 
tablespoon in it and pass to the lady of 
the house. Offer to each one, then pass 
the sugar and cream. 

When the cereal course is finished, re- 
move the dish to the side table, cover, 
and remove the individual dishes to the 
pantry. 

For the meat course, see that the 
plates are hot, unless the polished sur- 
face is used. Place the meat platter in 
front of the man of the house, with a 
earver, fork and steel, one plate at a 
time or in a pile. When a chop has been 
served, take the plate in the right hand, 
place on the tray and take to the lady of 
the house. Serve first all on one side of 
the table, then all on the other, going to 
the right of the person served. Take the 
potato dish from the side table, uncover 
and place on a tray. Put in a tablespoon 
and pass, going to the left of each person. 
Place a plate of plain bread on the table 
and pass the hot muffins. Perhaps some- 
one will prefer the cold bread. 

Tf griddlecakes or waffles are served, 
they come in now, after the meat plates 
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are removed, one by one, on a tray. 
Have plates warm and give each person 
an extra knife and fork unless already 
arranged on the table. After passing 
griddlecakes, as soon as possible, pass the 
syrup, honey, etc, on a tray all at one 
time. 

When the lady of the house begins to 
pour the coffee, take a cup as it is filled, 
move quickly to the right of the person 
for whom it is intended and place. 
There is no choice about this, as each 
cup is made to suit the individual taste. 
At the home breakfast the lady puts in 
the sugar and cream. At a formal or 
company breakfast, cream and sugar are 
passed. The lady puts the cup on the 
tray and the cup is passed at the right. 
The lady of the house is served last for 
coffee. 


Coffee 


It is very much better to buy coffee 
unground, for after it is ground the 
aroma or flavor is very quickly lost. 
Tf purchased ground, buy in small quan- 
tites and keep in a glass or tin jar. As 
soon as it comes from the store empty it 
out at once, for if allowed to stand in 
the paper a large amount of the strength 
and goodness is gone. 

Coffee, tea and cocoa each contain an 
active stimulating principle. In coffee, 
it is caffeine; in tea, it is theine; in co- 
coa, it is theobromine. These principles 
act more or less upon the heart. The 
caffeine of coffee is a very strong heart 
stimulant, and is now being given in 
severe cases of heart failure in place of 
alcoholic stimulants. A good proportion 
in buying coffee is two-thirds Java and 
one-third Mocha. The Mocha coffee has 
a very different flavor from Java, and 
gives coffee more of a sparkle and acid- 
ity. When a small proportion is used, a 
much smoother cup of coffee is made 
than where all Java is used. Very little 
good Mocha coffee is sent to this country, 
though the United States is the largest 
consumer of coffee. Most of the good 
coffee is sent abroad. People that are 
extremely nervous ought not to drink 
much coffee. 

_, You can make coffee without an egg 
if you like. The yolk gives it a little 
better flavor and the white is used for 
clearing. Many coffees are adulterated 
with chicory or different cereals which 
are colored, roasted and ground. This 
changes them to dextrine, which gives 
them a flavor somewhat like coffee. To 
test coffee, put a small amount in a glass 
of clear water and the coffee will float 
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and chicory will settle down to the bot- 
tom of the glass and color the water at 
once. When coffee has been adulterated 
by any vegetable substance, grains that 
contain fat at all, like corn, you can-see 
the little particles of fat floating on the 
top of the cup of coffee. This you often 
get in restaurants. 

In making coffee and tea use freshly 
boiled water always, because water that 
has once been boiled has lost a large 
amount of its atmosphere, that is, the 
oxygen it contains, so the water should 
be as fresh as possible. Scald a granite 
coffeepot. That is to have it heated 
thoroughly throughout and also clean. 
Put in one-half cup of coffee mixed with 
one egg and one-half cup of cold water, 
then add six cups of boiling water and 
boil three minutes, commencing to count 
after it begins to boil. The boiling cof- 
fee will draw to itself the coffee grounds, 
coagulate the egg and draw egg and cof- 
fee into a ball. Then to clear the coffee, 
put in one-half cup of cold water. As 
the cold water contains more air than 
the boiling water, it is heavier and set- 
tles to the bottom of the coffeepot, carry- 
ing the grounds with it. One thing may 
happen. As the coffee boils up the first 
time, the nozzle may receive some of the 
grounds. To avoid getting these in a 
cup of coffee, pour out one cup so as to 
clear the nozzle and then put it back 
into the coffeepot. This recipe makes 
about six cups of coffee. If your family 
is small, mix up this recipe and use half 
one morning and then half the next. 
This is better than using half an egg 
and leaving the other half to get dry. 
After having once mixed your egg and 
coffee, put it away in a glass jar so that 
the air will not get to it. Always use a 
silver fork in mixing egg and coffee, 
never a steel or iron one. If too much 
egg is used, the coffee is not as good. 
One egg will clear two cups of the 
grounds of coffee. The only thing about 
egg shells that helps to clear coffee is 
the membrane on the inside of the shell. 


Cocoa 


Mix two tablespoons cocoa, two table- 
spoons sugar and a few grains of salt 
with one cup of boiling water. Boil one 
minute, then add two cups of scalded 
milk. Avoid the little seum that rises 
by mixing it thoroughly with a Dover 
egg beater. It is merely the albumen, 
and by beating it thoroughly, it will not 
coagulate. Cocoa is made from the 
same bean as the chocolate, except that 
the oil has been pressed out and sold as 
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cocoa butter, leaving the dry powder, 
—cocoa. In sweetening cocoa while it is 
cooking put in only a small amount of 
sugar. If too rich, that is, if too much 
cocoa is used in proportion to the milk, 
it will separate. 


Tea 


Coffee is a decoction, that is, boiled so 
as to get out the extract and flavor; tea 
is an, infusion. Tea should never be 
boiled, because there is a large amount 
of tannic acid, or tannin, in tea, that is 
brought out by boiling, making a very 
indigestible drink, as it injures the lin- 
ing of the stomach. Scald an earthen 
teapot, put in three teaspoons of tea, 
and add two cups of boiling water. Let 
it stand on the back of the range five 
minutes to steep. The tea, of course, is 
the leaf from the tea plant. For black 
teas the leaves are piled up, and allowed 
to ferment in the sun, which turns them 
black, and gives them their peculiar 
flavor. The green tea is dried and then 
colored. 


Broiled Bacon 


Place thin slices of bacon closely to- 
gether on a fine wire broiler. Set over 
a dripping pan and bake in a hot oven 


until “ and brown, turning once. 


Drain on brown paper. In this way all 
the smoke in the room is avoided and the 
fat is saved for frying, or other purposes. 
In a good, hot oven, it takes ten or fif- 
teen minutes to cook the bacon. 


Baked Potatoes 


Select smooth, medium sized potatoes, 
wash, and put in a dripping pan. Bake 
in a hot oven forty minutes, or until 
soft. The potatoes are put in a dripping 
pan so that all may be drawn at one 
time to try them. Test the potatoes by 
taking one up in a holder or towel, and if 
they are soft and mealy inside, they are 
done. Baked potatoes are cooked in 
their natural water, and when done the 
skin should be broken to let out the 
steam. If this is not done, the steam in- 
side condenses again, and forms water, 
and the result is soggy baked potatoes. 


Popovers 


Mix one cup flour, one-fourth teaspoon 
salt, add seven-eighths cup of milk grad- 
ually, then one egg beaten until very 
light, and one-half teaspoon melted but- 
ter. Beat with a Dover egg beater two 
minutes. Turn into hissing hot, but- 
tered gem pans, and bake thirty to thirty- 
five’ minutes in a hot oven. These are 
made light by the large amount of air 


beaten in them, and the expansion of 
that air in the baking. Use for butter- 
ing all dishes a butter brush, just paint- 
ing the inside of the tins. When you 
are going to make gems, or popovers, put 
the iron on the stove, so as to have the 
pans all hot when the batter is ready to 
go in. An iron pan takes longer than a 
tin one to heat through. Milk added 
gradually makes a smoother batter than 
when poured in all together. Fill the lit- 
tle gem pans about two-thirds full. The 
baking time depends altogether upon the 
oven. If bread flour is used, you should 
use a little less of it, or your batter will 
be too stiff. 


Oyster Dishes 


Oyster Griddle Cakes 


To one cup of milk seasoned with salt 
and pepper add two tablespoons of flour, 
and six common crackers rolled to a pow- 
der. Add one-half pint of oysters and 
two eggs beaten until very light. Beat 
all together and fry slowly on a hot but- 
tered griddle. Serve hot with melted 
butter. J. A. 


Oyster Salad 


Cook very slowly one onion, chopped 
fine, in two teaspoons of good butter. 
Set on the back of the stove, add one 
tablespoon of sugar, one-third of a nut- 
meg grated and simmer slowly until the 
onion is well done. Simmer one pint 
of oysters in their liquor; when plump 
drain and chop fine; rub one teaspoon of 
dry mustard and one tablespoon of flour 
together, add cream enough to make a 
thick paste; when smooth add the well 
beaten Yolk of one egg and one-half cup 
more of cream. Add to the onion and 
butter and cook slowly five minutes in 
a double boiler, beating in slowly one- 
half cup of good catsup and two table- 
spoons of good vinegar. Chill both oys- 
ters and dressing. Mix before serving, 
seasoning the oysters with salt before 
mixing. Serve, garnished with thin 
slices of lemon. ; 


Spiced Oysters 


Cook two quarts of oysters in their 
own liquor until plump. Drain and 
rinse in cold water. To the liquor add 
one teaspoon each of cloves, allspice, 
black pepper and mace, two teaspoons of 
salt and two sticks of cinnamon. Sim- 
mer fifteen minutes, then chill and add 
vinegar until distinctly acid. Place the 
oysters in a jar, pour the spiced vinegar 
over them and cover tightly. They will 
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be ready for use in twenty-four hours. 
W. E. P. 


Oyster Kromeskies 

Scald two dozen large oysters in their 
own liquor. Put the oysters through the 
meat chopper, mix with them half a cup 
of the strained liquor and heat. Stir in 
two tablespoons of flour and two table- 
spoons of butter, mixed to a smooth 
paste. Cook until thick and smooth, then 
add one cup of chopped mushrooms, salt 
and pepper to taste, the beaten yolks of 
two eggs and a little minced parsley. 
Turn out on a buttered platter and set 
away until cold and firm. Cut fat bacon 
into thin slices. Form the oyster mix- 
ture into small rolls, wrap each in a slice 
of bacon, fasten with a tiny skewer, dip 
into fritter batter and fry in hot fat. 
A... 


Deviled Oysters in Rice Cups 


Cook together for five minutes two 
tablespoons of butter, one tablespoon of 
chopped onion, and the same amount of 
chopped green pepper. Add half a cup 
of strained oyster juice, a teaspoon of 
lemon juice, a tablespoon of tomato 
catsup, a teaspoon of prepared mustard, 
a dusting of cayenne and a pint of 
chopped oysters. Simmer for five min- 
utes, fill the rice cups and serve piping 
hot. H. 

Rice Cups 

Into two cups of half cooked rice stir 
three tablespoons of melted butter. Wet 
in cold water small molds or after din- 
ner coffee cups. Fill with the rice and 
set away until cold. When wanted un- 
mold and with a teaspoon remove the 
centers, leaving a shell of the rice; brush 
inside and out with melted butter, place 
on a baking slide, and run into a hot 
oven until crisp and brown, when they 
will be ready for filling. : 


Chicken and Oyster Pie 


Melt one tablespoon butter in a deep 
baking dish, scatter over it one-fourth 
eup of cracker crumbs; add a layer of 
chopped chicken, then a layer of oysters, 
salt, pepper and bits of butter, then a 
layer of cracker crumbs; alternate with 
the chicken and oysters until the dish is 
full, adding seasoning with each layer. 
Pour over the whole the oyster liquor, 
to which a well beaten egg and one cup of 
re‘: have been added. Bake one hour. 

Soak green vegetables in salt water 
before cooking. 
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Two Experiments in Bread Making 


By Charles Barnard 


Every sensible housemother is ever 
ready to examine any new thing that 
will save time and labor in the home. 
The general use of food choppers, carpet 
sweepers, sewing machines, wringers and 
other machines makes it important that 
every housekeeper make herself ac-. 
quainted with the use and construction 
of domestic machines that, whenever 
anything new is brought to her attention, 
she be able to understand it and able to 
decide whether or not it will prove of 
real value in her house. 

The best way to get at the actual facts 
concerning any new machine is, first, to 
perform the work the machine is de- 
signed to do by hand. Then do the work 
over again, under exactly the same con- 
ditions, by the aid of the machine. 
Make careful records of each experiment 
and then compare the records and the 
results. This is called the experimental 
method of getting the facts. 

To show how such experiments and 
records are made, reports are here pre- 
sented of two experiments, recently made 
in a New England kitchen, the object be- 
ing to test the value of machinery in 
making bread in the home. The experi- 
ments were made in the morning, one 
on the 28th of February and one on 
March 1, 1906. The materials uséd 
were half a pint of water, half a pint of 
fresh milk, one teaspoon of salt, half a 
cake of compressed yeast and two and 
one-half pints of fine flour, exactly the 
same amounts being used in each experi- 
ment. The time of each experiment is 
given in each report. 

At 9.35 in the morning, all the mate- 
rials were collected, measured. and made 
ready. Half a yeast cake was placed in 
a glass and covered with one and one- 
half tablespoons of cold water. Half a 
pint of water and half a pint of milk 
were mixed together, the salt added and 
the whole placed on the stove till luke- 
warm. The yeast, now softened, was 
added to the wetting and the whole 
placed in a large crockery bowl. At 9.42 
two and a half pints of flour were sifted 
into the bowl, one-half at a time, and 
stirred with a large agateware spoon. 
When all the flour had been added to the 
wetting the mixture was rapidly and vig- 
orously beaten with the spoon, without 
pause, until the sponge became too stiff to 
beat without great exertion. At 9.49 the 
beating was finished. At 9.50 flour was 
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spread on a bread boare and the sponge 
turned out of the bowl upon the board. 
The bowl was then washed, wiped dry 
and placed near the stove to warm. A 
small piece of butter was then placed 
on the stove to melt. At 9.52 the work 
of kneading the sponge by hand com- 
menced and was continued vigorously 
and rapidly until the dough was ready 
to be placed in the bowl to rise. At 
10.02 the kneading was finished. The 
bowl was then coated with the melted 
butter and the dough placed in it. The 
top was then coated with the melted but- 
ter. At 10.05 the bowl, containing the 
dough, was covered with a towel,: placed 
on a shelf over the stove in a tempera- 
ture of 75 degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
dough left to rise. 

For the second test at 9.25, all the 
materials were collected, the bread mak- 
ing machine made ready and the half 
cake of yeast dissolved, as in the first 
experiment. Half a pint of tepid water, 
half a pint of milk, the salt and the dis- 
solved yeast were placed in the machine 
and the whole two and one-half pints of 
flour added to the wetting in the ma- 
chine. At 9.20 the machine was started. 
The handle was turned rapidly and con- 
tinuously, except for a brief pause to re- 
move a little flour clinging to’ the sides 
of the machine. At 9.34 the machine 
was stopped. The dough, perfectly 
kneaded, was covered with melted butter. 
At 9.35 the machine was placed on the 
shelf over the stove in a temperature of 
75 degrees Fahrenheit, the dough cov- 
ered with a towel and left to rise. 

It will be seen that in each experi- 
ment the work of making bread was car- 
ried on from the moment of beginning 
to collect the materials up to the mo- 
ment when the dough was left to rise. 
This is the critical part of the process 
and the part that is of the greatest in- 
terest. The reports each stop at this 
point, because, beyond this point, up to 
the actual turning of the finished loaves, 
fresh and hot out of the pans as bread, 
all the work was done by hand and the 
process was precisely alike in both ex- 
periments. The dough in each experi- 
ment was allowed to rise for three hours 
and was then slightly kneaded again and 
placed in the prepared bread pans. The 
dough was again allowed to rise for 
forty-five minutes and then the pans 
were placed in the oven and the dough 
baked for forty-five minutes. 

On a the two reports we at 
once discover that the first experiment 
took very much more time and labor 
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than the second. All the materials were 
placed in the bowl and beaten with the 


* spoon. Then the sponge was taken out, 


the bowl cleaned and coated with butter 
and the sponge kneaded on the bread 
board and again returned to the bow] and 
set to rise. On the second experiment 
all the materials were placed in the ma- 
chine and the crank turned until the 
dough was kneaded and ready to rise. 
The difference in the amount and kind 
of labor cannot be exactly described, yet, 
it is clear that there is more and very 
much harder labor in the first than in 
the second experiment. 

In the first experiment one hand and 
arm were employed in beating the 
sponge, while the right hand was used to 
steady the bowl, for seven minutes. Both 
hands and arms were employed in knead- 
ing the dough for ten minutes and three 
minutes were spent in cleaning, drying 
and preparing the bowl. The beating 
and kneading thus took seventeen min- 
utes by hand, while the entire time re- 
quired for the experiment was thirty 
minutes. In the second experiment all 
the work of mixing and kneading was 
easily done with one hand and arm in 
five minutes, while the entire experiment 
took only ten minutes. As for results 
the four loaves were, when baked, so 
nearly alike in size, texture, color and 
taste that it was impossible to tell which 
loaves had been done by hand and which 
by machine. 

Twenty minutes was saved. There 
are people so constituted that they think 
twenty minutes of the cook’s time is not 
worth saving and that, as she is paid for 
her time, it is useless to give her a ma- 
chine costing two dollars -and a half or 
less. Wiser and more kindly people 
know that no human being, much less a 
woman, should be asked to work at any 
trade for thirty minutes when the same 
work can be done in ten minutes. It 
isn’t sense and it isn’t business. For the 
woman who wisely makes her own bread 
twenty minutes saved means twenty min- 
utes for herself, for her children and hus- 
band, not as a release from work to be 
idle, but that she may do other finer and 
higher things for herself and for others. 


Ir, in preserving, the fruit is burned 
or caught onto the bottom of the kettle 
cover the burnt’ portion at once with 
fresh fat and heat. It will be absorbed 
and the substance will peel off, leaving 
the kettle uninjured. The fat must be 
strictly fresh as salt would cause it to 
adhere. E. A. 
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By Anna Marion Smith 


Much is written nowadays about 
“What to Do with Left-overs,” so much 
in fact, and of such varying degrees of 
wisdom, that it may not come amiss to 
consider for a moment what not to do 
with left-overs. To begin, let us recall 
that, after all, the primary object of this 
branch of cookery is little more than 
economy. It is chiefly to this end, 
though we have almost forgotten it, that 
we mince and mold and season, cream and 
saute instead of buying new materials, 
and performing the simpler operation of 
boiling or roasting. Unless this fact is 
borne in mind by the housewife, she is 
very likely to be lured to indigestion and 
actual extravagance in her zeal to utilize 
fragments. 

So fascinating are the numberless di- 
rections for the transformation of left- 
overs, that the attention of at least one 
housekeeper might never have been 
called to their inconsistencies, had it not 
been for a recipe printed two or three 
years ago in a leading household maga- 
zine. It was a pudding recipe, which in- 
structed the inexperienced cook how to 
utilize. broken bits of stale cake instead 
of wantonly consigning them to the gar- 
bage can. The principal ingredients re- 
quired, in addition to the cake, were 
eight eggs, sugar, a glass of wine, and a 
pint of cream. Surely the interests of 
economy, both physical and financial, 
would have been better served by throw- 
ing away the cake, and substituting one 
of the many simple and inexpensive des- 
serts, such as fruit gelatine or custards. 

Cook books-are filled with recipes for 
dishes made from cold meats. Some of 
them are very sensible, but not a few are 
of a kind to appeal most to the woman 
who pays two carfares to go down town 
and purehase for ninety-nine cents what 
she could buy around the corner for one 
dollar. Of this description is one for 
making over cold turkey. One is told to 
add to the turkey, minced fine, cream, 
eggs, mushrooms, truffles, et cetera, and 
having stewed the compound and allowed 
it to cool, to slice it, roll it in egg and 
bread crumbs and fry it. Thus, by the 
expenditure of much time and labor and 
a disproportionate amount of money, one 
has succeeded in evolving from palatable 
and harmless remains a dish which is 
neither wholesome nor economical. Why 
not eat the cold turkey in its natural in- 
nocenee, or, if there is not enough to go 
round, serve it creamed in individual 
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bread boxes, or in some of the many 
other dainty and inexpensive ways? 

It is true, these elaborate rechauffes 
are all very well for an occasional lunch- 
eon. Many of them have an elusive 
French flavor which makes them pecu- 
liarly well suited for informal company. 
Moreover, such dishes may even be an 
economy when one would otherwise serve 
French chops or broiled chicken. But 
for strictly family use, and for consider- 
eration of the family purse, it is always 
well to stop and reflect whether the 
remnant, when made over for the next 
day’s luncheon or breakfast, will or will 
not cost more than an omelet, fish or 
bacon. If it will, and especially if its 
preparation will make it less digestible 
than it was before, the result in- 
stead of gain. Do not, however, be dis- 
couraged and throw it away. Cast about 
in your mind or in your cook book for 
some other recipe which will utilize your 
materials to better purpose. There is no 
difficulty in finding suggestions in plenty 
for wholesome, economical, and most pal- 
atable dishes, to be made from any and 
all kinds of left-overs. 

Our grandmothers, though distress- 
ingly simple in their cooking, according 
to present ideas, certainly went straighter 
to the mark along this line than we do 
now. At least they used their fragments 
in ways -which, though few and plain, 
were a distinct saving of expense, and 
for the most part were not unwholesome. 
The most skillful of modern cooks has 
never achieved a greater triumph of 
economy than the old-fashioned meat 
pie, which, with its interior of tender 
meat and well seasoned gravy, and its 
tight potato or biscuit crust, will make 
a very acceptable dinner for a family 
out of a most unpromising remnant of 
cold meat. 

In the exigencies of housecleaning. 
when the larder was very low, one of 
these meat pies was served at dinner to 
an unexpected guest. It was made of 
unspeakable scraps, which were first 
simmered together with onion, bay leaf, 
and celery, and then reinforced with a 
bow] of gravy, some Worcestershire sauce, 
and mushroom catsup. The combination 
was happy and the crust was light and 
tender. The visitor ate it with evident 
satisfaction, and with not the slightest 
suspicion of its shabby ingredients; and 
what is more, has since referred to it 
many times in most flattering terms. A 
woman might not have been so easily 
taken in, but in this particular case it 
served its purpose well. 
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Probably no one article is more con- 
stantly and consistently wasted in the 
ordinary household than bread. A few 
years ago the writer was personally ac- 
quainted with a family of six who regu- 
larly presented the next door neighbor’s 
chickens with a large panful twice a 
week, though it is to be hoped that this 
is an exceptional case. With a little 
management, waste of bread may be en- 
tirely avoided and all fragments used to 
good purpose. It would be folly, how- 
ever, to make plum pudding or the 
“queen of all puddings” in pursuance of 
this policy, and imagine that one was 
“saving” anything. When a quantity of 
eggs, fruit, sugar, sherry and cream are 
used in order to utilize a pint of stale 
bread crumbs, the balance is speedily 
transferred to the wrong side of the ac- 
count. It is the humble milk toast, crou- 
tons for soup, stuffing for meats, and 
plain bread pudding, which increase the 
variety and substance of the table, and 
at the same time actually save expense. 
Any housekeeper who will give a little 
thought to this question will soon be able 
to distinguish the sheep from the goats 
among these recipes. She will also find 
that it will pay well to give careful study 
to the whole sabject of left-overs. Skill- 
ful management of odds and ends can 
make all the difference between large 
household bills and small ones. 


Menus from a French Chateau 


By Florence Jackson 


In France, as in every other country, 
one does not find the typical national 
eooking at hotels. Famed as is the 
French chef, he is as composite in his 
art as he is arrogant in believing that 
he “knows it all.” He borrows a little 
here, a little there, though he never ad- 
mits it, and with these fragments of no- 
tions—they are hardly ideas—he manu- 
factures his wonderful plats. In Paris 
and any of the larger French towns, one 
is served, therefore, with dishes that are 
apt to be quite as much Italian, or Span- 
ish, or German as they are French, and 
are not nearly so national as are those 
found in the ordinary hotels of other 
European countries. It is this adoption 
of other tastes and clever remolding of 
ingredients that wins the French chef 
his reputation. 

But in the country no such ability is 
shown by the ordinary cook and in the 
country one finds the real French cui- 
sine. After three months of it one longs 
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with a mighty longing for a good New 
England boiled dinner, or a southern 
supper with all the delicious indigestible 
things that can be put together in the 
way of fried chicken and hot breads ad 
libitum; in short, for abundance, as it 
is unknown on the everyday tables in 
Europe. It is said that Americans 
gorge; that they cultivate the national 
dyspepsia by overeating as much as by 
taking indigestible foods. Europeans 
cannot forgive us that we eat grains and 
consume our bread fresh, though nobody 
ever saw a European in America who did 
not learn to like hot biscuit, and they 
scorn the very idea of imitating our 
cuisine, which is well, perhaps, since the 
cost of food is such that the generosity 
of American recipes would frighten the 
thrifty French cook. 

With few varieties of food to choose 
from and high prices for what we in 
America count as necessaries, it is amaz- 
ing that a country cook can manage a 
change in menu as often as she does, 
in the country the chef is a woman. 
Even in the region where the great in- 
dustry is cattle raising and dairy prod- 
ucts, butter is one frane sixty centimes, 
thirty-five cénts, a pound and eggs are 
from sixteen to twenty-five cents a dozen. 
In Paris these prices are nearly double, 
the cheapest eating butter being two 
franes fifty centimes, or fifty cents. 
This, with the price of meat, sugar and 
flour, makes the cost of living far from 
cheap. Sugar is eighteen cents for a 
kilo, which is a pound and a fifth. Coarse 
sugar is fifteen cents a pound. Meat is 
equally high and, though less in the 
eountry than in Paris, is still above the 
allowance people of affluence, even, make 
for their table supply. 

The following menus are taken from 
those actually served, and in the man- 
ner stated, in a family of wealth, livinz 
in one of the most fruitful parts of 
France and having the products of a fine 
garden at command. ith poorer means 
of supply, it is plain that a less abundant 
table would be provided. 

To offset any limit in the food supply, 
there is followed scrupulously, a formal- 
ity of service that makes stately even a 
plain repast. It will be seen that even 
at a considerable banquet the number of 
dishes does not exceed what a more 
plainly served American table would be 
furnished with. It must remain a mat- 
ter of individual taste then, as to whether 
one takes potatoes with one’s meat in 
one course, or eats the meat with only a 
bit of bread and the potatoes in another 
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course with suflicient impressivement to 
make them seem worthy of separate at- 
tention, For my part I like something 
besides a sliver of meat und a little knob 
of bread before me if I am really dining, 
but each may read, mark and inwardly 
digest the matter of serving to suit her 
own taste. This is how it is done in 
France. 

To begin with, breakfast as we know it 
does not exist. The first meal is only a 
cup of coffee, tea or chocolate, or possi- 
bly milk, with a roll or bit of bread gen- 
erally served without butter. Dejeuner 
proper is at noon. ‘lo this there are five 
courses for ordinary occasions. ‘The 
same number composes the everyday din- 
ner, differently disposed. Sunday is a 
church feast day and, as in America, the 
menu is better, if no more elaborate than 
on week days. Friday is universally a 
fast day, and no meat is then eaten in a 
house where any member of the family 
is devout. On other days the fare is 
about equal. 
day. 

Sunpay, dejeuner (lunch) 


First course: boiled eggs, one to each 
person, with thick rounds of the crusty 
French bread which is found at each 
The eggs are served in fancy egg 


place. 
cups that’ are set upon a large sized 
breakfast plate, the whole looking rather 


lost. No butter is served, there is none 
on the table, which is set with a sort of 
heater chafing-dish (without heat) in 
the center flanked by silver saltcellars, 
wine and water stands. Second course: 
a mince au gratin in seallop shells that 
are taken upon other plates of dimensions 
as out of proportion to their need as were 
the last. Third course: plates being 
again changed, a dish is passed contain- 
ing mutton chops laid upon baked, 
creamed potatoes. Fourth course: cheese 
and bread (no butter). Fifth course: 
watermelon preserve. 


Dinner 


course: soup (tapioca con- 
somme). Second course: cheese and egg 
souffle Third course: sliced kidneys 
with mushrooms. Fourth course: tiny 
rounds of fillet of beef broiled, half fried, 
served with baked creamed potatoes, 
Fifth course: cauliflower au gratin, 
Sixth course: a ring of chocolate blane- 
mange filled with whipped cream. Red 
and white wine are served through the 
meal, as also at breakfast. 


Monpay, dejewner 
Meat omelet. Ragout of mutton chops 


First 


We may begin with a Sun- - 
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and potatoes. Spinach cooked in milk. 
Cheese. (Bread is handed as needed 
through the meal.) Cream puffs and the 
remains of last night’s chocolate blanc- 
mange. (It will be seen that “left-overs” 
are not scorned nor yet disguised in a 
chateau.) 
Dinner 


Bread soup. Spinach garnished with 
hard boiled eggs cut in halves. Small 
veal cutlets served on boiled macaroni. 
Potatoes as in Sunday’s menu. (It will 
also be seen that repetition of dishes is 
as common in France as in America.) 
A ring of meringue filled with whipped 
cream, 

Tuespay, dejeuner 

Fried eggs. A mince of cheese and 
macaroni browned in the dish, Veal 
tenderloin on mashed potato, Cauli- 
flower salad. Floating island on coffee 
cream, 

Dinner 


Green pea soup. Coquilles of rice and 
chicken giblets. Roast pork and 
browned potatoes, Cauliflower salad. 
The morning custard continued with the 
addition of cream cakes, 

Wepnespay, dejeuner 


(Fast day, but guests at breakfast, 
menu is enlarged.) 

Potted fish served cold with radishes 
and bread and butter. Eggs serambled 
with leeks. Green peas. © Macaroni 
boiled and dusted with cheese. Aspara- 
gus with drawn butter. Cauliflower 
salad. Cheese. Chocolate blancmange 
with whipped cream. Fruit, apples and 
oranges. Coffee, 

Dinner 

Milk and macaroni soup. Seallop 
shells of mineed egg, and rice au gratin. 
Cheese and macaroni. Boiled lettuce 
heads with butter sauce. Chocolate cus- 
tard and watermelon preserve. 


Truurspay, dejeuner 


Boiled eggs. Mutton stew. Hot cauli- 
flower salad. Cheese, Stewed pears. 
(This menu, though seemingly less elab- 
orate than the others, was in fact equal 
to any except the Sunday and Wednes- 
day breakfast.) 

Dinner 

Macaroni soup. Coquilles of potato 
and mineed veal. Stewed chicken gar- 
nished with rice. Spinach cooked in 
milk. Apple souffle. 


Fray, dejeuner (fast day) 


Boiled eggs. Scallop shells filled with 
mushrooms au gratin. A stew of dried 
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Lettuce and egg salad. 


lima beans. 
Stewed pears. 
Dinner 

Pea soup. Custard macaroni, Boiled 
fish with cream potatoes, baked. Cauli- 
flower and potato salad. Prunes and 
petit four (small cakes). 

Saturpay, dejeuner (wash day) 

Omelet. Split kidneys stewed, served 
on toast. Minced spinach, Lettuce 
salad. Cheese. Tutti frutti preserves. 

Dinner 

Bread soup. Chicken and rice stew. 
Boiled beef served in shreds with gar- 
niture of greens, carrots and potatoes. 
Asparagus with drawn butter. Preserves 
and brioches—a hard sort of cake. 

Wash day, which only oceurs once a 
year, is made an excuse for a reduction 
of the menu for several days previous. 
However it seems that the Saturday fare 
was not very different from that of the 
week before. In all, the cooking is ex- 
cellent, unlike English dishes, each one 
being properly flavored, and when also 
daintily served they are as satisfying as 
they are appetizing. Yet what would be 
thought of an abundant American din- 
ner it is hardly possible to guess, and 
certain it is that they do not do this 
thing so well in France as it is done in 
America. 


Again Sweet Potatoes 


By Eleanor Marchant 
Sweet Potatoes au Jus 
Wash and boil six large sweet pota- 
toes, pare and cut into cubes. Prepare 
a brown roux, using one small onion, one 
tablespoon each of flour and butter, half 
a teaspoon of salt, a dash of grated nut- 
meg and paprika and a few drops of 
kitchen bouquet; thin with a cup of rich 
brown stock, seasoning with a little 
lemon juice. Arrange the potatoes and 
roux in alternate layers in a_ baking 
dish, covering the top first with grated 
cheese and then with browned bread 
crumbs; cook fifteen minutes. 


Sweet Potato Souffle 


Boil and mash a quart of sweet pota- 
toes, adding a little sweet cream, a 
tablespoon of butter, half a teaspoon of 
salt and a saltspoon of white pepper; 
beat with a silver fork until very light 
and then add the yolks of two well- 
beaten eggs. When the mixture has 
cooled, but not hardened, fold in lightly 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Turn immediately into a souffle 
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dish placed in a pan of hot water, and 
bake in quick oven for twenty minutes. 


Sweet Potato Salad 

Slice cold boiled sweet potatoes that 
have been carefully pared, adding a 
tablespoon of minced parsley, two finely 
chopped hard boiled eggs, a little onion 
juice, and seasoning to taste with salt 
and a very little cayenne. Prepare the 
following dressing: Beat the yolks of 
two eggs, adding two tablespoons of 
olive oil and half a tablespoon of cold 
water; place in the upper part of the 
double boiler and cook until of the con- 
sistency of boiled custard; remove from 
the fire, and stir in a pinch of powdered 
mace and pepper, a saltspoon of salt, a 
few drops of lemon juice and a table- 
spoon of chopped gherkins and capers. 
Arrange the salad in a mold in the salad 
bowl and pour over the dressing, gar- 
nishing with stuffed olives and slices of 
pickled beet 


Sweet Potato Cream Toast 

Rice a quart of boiled sweet potatoes 
and add a tablespoon of melted butter 
and half a teaspoon of salt; mix lightly 
together so as to not mar the form of 
the potatoes and heap upon rounds of 
hot buttered toast, covering each slice 
with a tablespoon of stiffly beaten white 
of egg, which has been whipped with a 
little salt and to which has been added 
a tablespoon of chopped mushrooms. 
Brown quickly in a hot oven and serve 
immediately on a hot platter. 


Sweet Potato Hash 


Dice cold boiled sweet potatoes, add- 
ing a little chopped onion, two table- 
spoons of minced cold boiled salt pork, 
a tablespcon of chopped celery and suf- 
ficient cream sauce to moisten slightly, 
season with salt, pepper and a pinch of 
curry powder. Turn into a hot frying 
pan in which is a tablespoon of melted 
butter and cook until well browned on 
the under side. 


Sweet Potato Sandwiches 

Mash with a wooden spoon eight 
boiled sweet potatoes, that have been 
carefully pared, adding half a cup of 
cream, a tablespoon of butter and a little 
salt and pepper; then whip with a fork 
until very light and stir in a cup of 
chopped hickory nuts and half a cup of 
grated cocoanut. Spread between thinly 
buttered slices of graham bread and 
stamp with a round cutter into neat 
circles. Arrange on a cake plate with 
a doily, 


Menus for September 


Ordered for a Month of Harvest Plenty, 
Well Balanced and Healthful 


By Mildred Maddocks 


SATURDAY, SEPT 1 
Breakfast 
Pineapple 

Cereal with cream 
Oyster  griddlecakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked stuffed tomatoes 
Cheese sticks 
Steamed custards 
Nut cookies 


Dinner 
Brown bread canapes 
Broiled lamb steak 
Baked sweet potatoes 
green peppers 
ruit frappe 
Wafers 


SUNDAY, SEPT 2 


Breakfast 
Melons 
Cereal with cream 
Cheese omelct 
Corn bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Cream of spinach soup 
Roast chicken with plain 
stuffing 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
White potatoes 
String beans 
Cuenmber salad 
Plum charlotte 
Small cakes Coffee 


Supper 
Roquefort or othe: 
sandwiches 
Swiss salad 
Iced tea 


MONDAY, SEPT 3 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Scotch scones Coffee 
Luncheon 
String bean salad 
Browned sweet potatoes 
Watermelon Wafers 
Dinner 
Oyster soup 
Chicken rolls 
Potatoes Peas 
Onion and tomato salad 
Ice. cream with fruit 
sauce, 
Small cakes 
TUESDAY, SEPT 4 
Breakfast 
Pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hulled corn and milk 
Melon fruit salad 
Dinner 
Roast beef 
Broiled 
Potatoes 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Baked apple dumplings 
with hard sauce 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT 5 
Breakfast 


Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Browned hash 
Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Sweet au gratin 
Egg salad 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Boiled tongue 
Creamed carrots 
Beet greens Potatoes 
Tomato salad 
Creole cream 
Sponge cake 


THURSDAY, SEPT 6 
Breakfast 


Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled bacon 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Lobster salad 
Maple shortcake 


Dinner 


Onion canapes 
Sliced tongue with brown 
olive sauce 
Creamed oyster plant 
Potatoes Radishes 
Cream puffs with hot 
chocolate sauce 


FRIDAY, SEPT 7 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Steamed clams. wi 
melted butter 
Brown bread toast 
‘offee 


Luncheon 
Deviled oysters in rice 
cups 
Fruit salad 
Dinner 


Clam bouillon 
Baked. fish 
Sweet potatoes, southern 
style 
Fried oyster plant 
Cucumbers and cress 
salad 
Glorified rice pudding 
Hot toasted crackers 


SATURDAY, SEPT 8 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Tripe fried in batter 
Graham gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked beans with corn 
Brown bread toast 


Lettuce salad 
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Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Creamed fish in patty 
shells 
Stuffed peppers 
Potatoes 
String beans 
Watermelon 
Sponge cake 


SUNDAY, SEPT 9 
Breakfast 


Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet with chopped ham 
Toast Coffee 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roast beef 
Sweet potatoes baked in 
gravy 
White potatoes 
Fried tomatoes 
Lettuce and cucumber 
sala 
Frozen punch 
Wafers Small coffee 
Supper 
Banana salad 
Pecans Olives 
Cheese sandwiches 
Fruit 


MONDAY, SEPT 10 
Breakfast 


Pineapple and bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Frizzled beef in cream 
Flour muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Stuffed peppers 
Fruit omelet 
Small cakes Iced tea 


Dinner 


Broiled lamb chops 
Baked potatoes 
Corn_ souffle 
Tomato and onion salad 
Maple dumplings 
Crackers Cheese 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, SEPT 11 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Sliced roast beef 


Potato chips Cats’ 
Fruit shortcake 
Dinner 
Boiled chicken with 
sauce 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Baked tomatoes Radishes 
Lettuce salad 


Watermelon Cake 
WEDNESDAY,SEPT 12 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 


Cereal with cream 
Broiled boiled ham 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Oyster kromeskies 
Rye popovers Fruit 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast beef 
ake potatoes 
String beans 
Radishes 

Ginger sherbet 

Wafers Small. coffee 


THURSDAY, SEPT 13 


Breakfast 


Pears 
_ Cereal with cream 
Eggs scrambled with 


chicken 
Squash muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Cheese pudding 
Lettuce salad 


Cold muffins Tea 
Dinner 

Veal cutlets with tomato 
sauce 


Creamed oyster plant 
fashed tato 
Cress and celery salad 
Cantaloupe 
FRIDAY, SEPT 14 
Breakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Clam omelet 
Corn gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Broiled small fish 
Baked, potatoes 
Watermelon 
Dinner 
Clam chowder 
Fish creamed in timbale 
shells 
French fried potatoes 


Fried summer squash 
Chocolate Bavarian 
cream 
SATURDAY, SEPT 15 
Breakfast 
Bananas 


Cereal with cream 
Veal minced on tcast 
Sally Lunn - Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni au gratin 
‘omato and nut salad 
olls Tea 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Broiled steak 
Potatoes Corn 
String beans 


Celery 
Ladylocks with fruit 
ing 
Crackers Cheese 


SUNDAY, SEPT 16 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 
Corn bread Coffee 


Dinner 


Mock bisque soup 
Roast lamb 
Potatoes browned in 
gravy 
Summer squas Peas 
Celery and nut salad 
Cheese crackers 
Mint sherbet 
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Supper 
Mushrooms a la Sabine | 
Sandwiches 
Deviled almonds 
Iced melon 


MONDAY, SEPT 17 
Breakfast 


Sliced pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs baked in tomatoes 
Rye muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped cauliflower 
Hot cheese crackers 
Cress and celery salad 


Dinner 


Spinach soup 
Lamb with currant and 
mint jelly 
Sweet potatoes 
Celery Lima beans 
Chocolate 


Cake Small ee 
TUESDAY, SEPT 18 
Breakfast 
Grapes 


Cereal with cream 
Fried eggplant 
Breakfast bacon 

Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 
Beet salad with mayon- 


naise 
Maple sugar sandwiches 
Cantaloupe 


Dinner 


Roast veal 
Potatoes Squash 
Baked green peppers 
Baked rice pudding 
Hot cheese crackers 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT 19 
Breakfast 


Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Toasted codfish 
Corn gems Coffee 


Luncheon 


Neufchatel or cream 
cheese salad 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Fruit shortcake 


Dinner 


Mutton chops en cas- 
serole 
Mashed sweet potatges 
Macaroni au gratin 
Lettuce and cucumber 
salad 
Coffee custard 
Sponge cake 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, SEPT 20 
Breakfast 


Peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked salmon 
Graham rolls Coffee 


Luncheon 


Veal timbales 
Tomato and celery salad 
Graham bread 
Fruit 


Dinner 
Lettuce soup 
Broiled beefsteak . 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Spinach  Radishes 
Baked apple dumplings 
Crackers Cheese 


FRIDAY, SEPT 21 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled panfish 
Corn oysters Coffee 


Luncheon 
Creamed oyster toast 
Baked tomatoes 
Cottage pudding with 
ruit sauce 


Dinner 
Baked stuffed fish 
Fried eggplant 
Potatoes 
Celery and nut salad 
Cantaloupe 
Toasted crackers Cheese 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, SEPT 22 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Potato salad 
Cheese sticks 
Fruit shortcake 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roast lamb 
Potatoes Lima beans 
Tomato and cucumber 
salad 
Chocolate Bavarian 
cream 
Cake Small coffee 


SUNDAY, SEPT 23 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs Bacon 
oast Coffee 


Dinner 


on the shell 
ricasseed chicken 
Mashed sweet potatoes 
Stuffed peppers 
Cucumbers and radish 
sala 
Maple mousse 
Crackers Cheese 
Small coffee 


Supper 


Lobster salad 
Sandwiches 
Cakes Punch 


MONDAY, SEPT 2% 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Broiled liver 
Fried hominy with 
maple syrup 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


String bean salad 
Rolls Cocoa 
Cream puffs 
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Dinner 
Cauliflower soup 
Lamb with mint sauce 
Potatoes Peas 
Tomato and nut salad 


Steamed rice with fruit 


sauce 
Crackers Cheese 


TUESDAY, SEPT 25 
Breakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Celery omelet 
Rolls Coffee 


Luncheon 
Toast with tomato sauce 
Cheese sticks 
Celery and nut salad 


Dinner 


Cream of cheese soup 
Creamed chicken in 
timbale cases 
French fried sweet 
potatoes 
Baked tomatoes 
Celery and radish salad 
Custard pudding 
Maple sugar crackers 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT 26 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 

Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Cheese salad on lettuce 
Fruit Small cakes 


Dinner 
Broiled steak 
Potato puff 
Stuffed eggplant 
Cucumbers with French 
dressing 
Ginger cream 
Crackers Small coffee 


THURSDAY, SEPT 27 


Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs baked in tomatoes 
Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cold meat salad 
Rolls Cheese 
Fruit shortcake 


Dinner 


Hamburg steak loaf with 
olive sauce 
Potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Corn fritters 
Floating island 
Cake Small coffee 
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FRIDAY, SEPT 28 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Steamed clams with 
butter sauce 


Fried bread Coffee 


Luncheon 
Browned fish hash 
Potato chips 
Lettuce salad 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Clam chowder 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Breadsticks 
Vegetable salad with 
mayonnaise 


Angel cake with hot 
chocolate sauce 
Crackers Cheese 


Small coffee 


SATURDAY, SEPT 29 


Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Rye popovers Loffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon salad with may- 
onnaise 
Rolls Cocoa 
Cantaloupe 
Dinner 
_ Lettuce soup 
English beefsteak pie 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Creamed oyster plant 
Cucumber and pimento 


salac 
Lemon jelly with custard 
sauce 
Sponge cake 


SUNDAY, SEPT 30 


Breakfast 
Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Smoked herring with 
butter sauce 
Corn bread Coffee 


Dinner 
Souillon 
Roast rib of beef 
Sweet potatoes baked in 
gravy 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Celery, cress and .nut 
salad 
Frozen fruit punch 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 


Supper 


Welch rabbit 
Sandwiches 
Cake Coffee 


cheese sandwiches, 


cut sandwich bread into long dia- 
monds, and butter lightly. Mash Roque: 


fort cheese until it 
creamy consistency. 


is of a soft and 
In case the cheese 


is dry and apt to crumble, add a little 


cream. Spread one 


slice of the bread 


with the cheese and cover with a layer of 


eold boiled French 


upon these the remaining slice of bread. 


peas. Press down 
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Menu Recipes 
Omelet 


Cover one-third cup of broken bits of 
bread with milk and leave to soak. Beat 
the yolks and whites of three eggs sepa- 
rately, the whites very stiff. Add to the 
beaten yolks one-fourth teaspoon of salt, 
a shake of red pepper, and the mashed 
and drained bread crumbs. To drain, 
press lightly with a fork and pour off the 
surplus milk. Mix this well. Warm a 
spider, grease it well with butter and 
leave a very little extra butter in it, then 
put it on the stove to get piping hot. 
While this is doing, turn the whites 
gently into the yellow mixture and stir— 
not beat—until well blended, which will 
be in a few seconds. Pour into the 
spider, leave for a minute over the in- 
tense heat, then move to a moderate heat, 
cover with a warmed lid and leave fifteen 
minutes. Cut through the center and 
fold. Slide onto a hot platter and serve 
at once. Be sure to use a spider deep 
enough to allow the omelet to puff with- 
out touching the lid. Nancy. 


Boiled Chicken 


Select chickens as for roasting and boil 
for three hours, simmering gently on the 
back of the stove in a stock of beef, or of 
veal and mutton in which celery and 
onions have been cooked. Cover the pot 
in which the chickens are simmering and 
serve with the following sauce: 


Sauce for Chicken 


To a cream sauce made of two table- 
spoons each of butter and flour to which 
two cups of cream or milk have been 
added, add one can of minced clams, 
without the juice, and twenty-five small 
oysters, without the juice. Add a bit of 
chopped parsley, a tiny bit of chopped 
onion, shredded celery, chives and one 
pepper or pimento chopped. 


Mushrooms a la Sabine 


Wash one-half pound of mushrooms, 
remove the stems and peel the caps. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, dredge 
with flour, and cook three minutes in a 
hot frying pan with two tablespoons of 
butter. Add one and one-third cups of 
brown sauce and cook slowly five min- 
utes. Sprinkle with three tablespoons of 
grated cheese. As soon as cheese is 
melted, arrange mushrooms on pieces of 
toast and pour over the sauce. 


Baked Fish 
Clean a three-pound fish for baking 
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and season with pepper and salt. Wrap 
in a well oiled piece of heavy, white, 
glazed paper. Tie it securely and bake 
for one-half hour. When done remove 
and serve with melted butter. 


Chipped Beef with Tomatoes 

Cook two large, ripe tomatoes, peeled, 
cut up and dusted with flour, in a table- 
spoon of butter about five minutes; sea- 
son with cayenne, a little minced onion 
and salt to taste. Have a cup of thin 
chipped beef, stir into the tomatoes with 
a fork, cover and simmer for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. This looks very appetiz- 
ing garnished with parsley or cress. 


Chicken Salad 


Remove the skin from a plump steamed 
chicken, and cut into thick slices. Make 
a tomato jelly, seasoning it well. When 
it begins to congeal, quickly mask the 
chicken with it, and put away on a 
plate to get firm. An easy and expedi- 
tious way of masking the chicken is to 
pour one-half an inch of liquid jelly in 
a large platter, then arrange the pieces 
of chicken in rows upon it, and pour in 
more jelly. Pour the rest of the jelly 
into a deep dish. When firm cut into 
slices; a piece of chicken should be in 
each slice. Arrange lettuce leaves on 
a platter, chop the rest of the tomato 
jelly, and heap on the lettuce, place the 
jellied chicken on top, then pour over it 
the mayonnaise. Just before serving, 
garnish the salad with sliced cucumber 
which has been kept on ice, or with 
stuffed olives. ‘ 


Onion and Tomato Salad 

Wash some crisp lettuce leaves and 
lay them on a salad plate. Have toma- 
toes and Spanish onions as nearly of a 
size as is possible. ‘Soak the onions in 
salt water several hours before using. 
Cut the onions and tomatoes in quarter- 
inch slices and lay first a slice of tomato 
on the lettuce leaves, then a slice of 
onion directly on top of it, then tomato 
again, then onion. Pour a French dress- 
ing, omitting the onions, over the whole, 
and serve cold. 


Egg Salad 
Cut hard cooked eggs into small dice, 
mix in some chopped English walnuts, 
lay on crisp lettuce leaves, and put a 
spoon of mayonnaise on top. F. W. 
Chicken Rolls 
Put one tablespoon of butter in the 
pan; stir in one of flour and add slowly 
half a pint of gravy made by stewing the 
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bones of chicken; to this add one cup of 
chopped chicken. Remove the crumb 
from Parker House rolls, fill with the 
mince of chicken and set them in the 
oven for two minutes. Garnish with 
curled celery tips. This makes a really 
handsome luncheon dish. <A. C. 


Sour Cream Salad Dressing 

One-half cup of slightly sour cream, 
whipped. Add gradually, stirring all the 
while, two teaspoons of sugar and one of 
vinegar, a pinch of salt and a dash of 
paprika, This will dress salad for four. 
It has proven good on plain cabbage, 
plain oranges, oranges and walnuts, ap- 
ples, celery and walnuts and apples and 
walnuts. F. W. D. 


Baked Peaches 

Baked peaches are excellent either for 
breakfast or as a dessert at lunch or din- 
ner. Select good sized freestones, pare, 
cut them in halves and remove the stones. 
Place a single layer in a baking dish, hol- 
low side uppermost. Into each half put 
half a teaspoon of butter and the same 
amount of sugar, or a little more, if the 
family like sweets. Sprinkle nutmeg 
generously over the whole, and bake 
twenty to thirty minutes; when soft the 
peaches are done. Serve hot. L. H. W. 


Deviled Almonds 

Blanch two ounces of almonds; fry to 
a light brown in butter or olive oil. Mix 
one tablespoon of chutney, two of chop- 
ped pickles, one of Worcestershire sauce, 
one-quarter teaspoon of salt and a sprink- 
ling of cayenne. Pour over the almonds 
ys eee as soon as heated through. 


Weekly Catsup 

Boil one can of good quality tomatoes 
for fifteen minutes. When well broken 
up, add a pinch ‘of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoon each of cloves, allspice, cayenne and 
black pepper, and one tablespoon each 
of white mustard seed and granulated 
sugar. When it again boils add two 
chopped onions and three leeks, if small; 
when these are soft add one-half cup of 
tarragon vinegar. Boil five minutes; 
then bottle in beer bottles with patent 
stoppers. Heat the bottles by placing in 
a vessel of cold water and heating to boil- 
ing. The quantity one can of tomatoes 


will make depends entirely upon the qual- - 


ity of the tomatoes used. J. G. C. 
Gooseberry Fool 

This is the true gooseberry fool, made 
of the green fruit. Stew the berries in 
an enamel lined pan until tender, adding 
a little sugar. Then press them through 
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a sieve, this is the laborious part, making 
a thick pulp. Add just enough sugar to 
take off the extreme acid taste and then 
put in sufficient heavy cream to make it 
of the consistency of a thick custard; 
half a cup of cream to a pint of berries 
is the usual proportion. Serve cold 
in a glass dish and send to the takle 
with lady fingers or some delicate cake. 
M. W. 


Plum Charlotte 


Heat together a pint of canned or 
stewed plums and one cup of sugar until 
the sugar is melted. In the meantime 
remove the crusts from four thick slices 
of stale bread. Lay the slices on a plate, 
with generous layers of fruit between 
slices and on the top slice. Pour the 
juice over all and set in a cool place to 
harden. When about to be eaten, cut in 
slices and serve with sweetened cream, 
or a sauce made of an egg beaten to a 
froth with rich milk sweetened and 
flavored. E. 


Rhubarb Jam 

Melt five pounds of sugar in the pre- 
serving kettle, add six pounds of rhu- 
barb, washed and cut into small pieces, 
and one pound of figs, washed and 
shredded. When this has cooked very 
slowly for eight hours, add four lemons, 
sliced thin. Remove the seeds but do 
not peel the lemons. The jam should be 
cooked nine or ten hours. When it is 
a smooth paste it is done. L. H. W. 


Nut Cakes 

Beat two eggs, add one cup of brown 
sugar and beat again. Mix one cup of 
chopped hickory nuts with three table- 
spoons of flour. Beat into the eggs and 
sugar mixture and bake in a thin layer 
with whole nut meats laid on top. When 
brown and crisp place the tins on the 
back of the stove and cut while hot; 
otherwise they will crack and not come 
apart nicely. C. S. 


Figs in Claret 

Soak washed figs over night in a good 
claret wine. The next day stew gently 
until soft and the wine has boiled away. 
Serve with whipped cream. S. E. B. 


Cape Cod Beach Plum Jelly 


Put the plums in a preserving kettle 
without any water and steam until juice 
is extracted. Strain. Cook the juice 
twenty minutes before adding sugar. 
Measure juice and add as much heated 
sugar as juice. Cook juice and sugar to- 
gether five minutes, strain into a hot 
pitcher and fill the jelly tumblers. A. 
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An Attractively Furnished Apartment 


By Anna Goss 


[Prize paper in our contest announced in the last January issue, for the best treatmen’ apartmen 
of which the plan is given.] 


N planning the decorating 
of a typical city flat, first 
see what doors can be 
spared. Doors are neces- 
sary, of course, on kitch- 
ens, bathrooms and _ bed- 
rooms; but portieres in 

the doorways of living rooms save val- 
uable space and prevent the hallway 
from looking like the corridor of a 
“bathing pavilion.” 

In the apartment illustrated, remove 
the doors that lead from the hall into 
the dining room, the parlor and the 
closet at the turn of the hall. This 
closet, if curtained, will serve in place 
of the clumsy hatrack and umbrella 
stand. <A seat or chest, under a mir- 
ror with a flat frame, will then be all the 
hall furniture necessary. Stain the 
walls of the hall a clear yellow, the ceil- 
ing a paler shade of yellow, the wood- 
work and floor-border a dark brown. 
Buy in a lumber yard several lengths of 
three-inch strips, one-half inch thick; 
stain them brown to match the wood- 
work, and with these divide the wall be- 
tween the tops of the doors and the ceil- 
ing into panels, formed by two horizon- 
tal strips—one at the level of the door 
tops, the other in the angle of the ceil- 
ing and the wall—and as many uprights 


Parlor 
WAS 


Floor plan of the apartment considered in the accompanying 


prize paper 


as are needed to make panels about two 
and one-half feet wide. Lay either a 
plain yellow velvet carpet or an orien- 
tal strip. Hang on the wall a few 
“Japanese” prints. If possible have two 
side lights with yellow and brown shades 
put in, one opposite the closet, the 
other beside the door of the smaller 
bedroom. This treatment has been 
found an excellent one for relievirig 
that ugliest feature of flat apartments, 
the long and narrow hall. 

In the rooms opening upon the air 
shaft, the requisites ar. lightness, airi- 
ness and privacy. Cover the walls of the 
smaller bedroom with an all-white, pat- 
terned ceiling paper, up to a white pic- 
ture molding. Finish above, in a two- 
foot border paper of yellow and white 
daisies growing perpendicularly from 
the molding. Hang the windows with 
white crossbarred muslin, gathered 
plainly, without a heading, on brass bars. 
Remove the doors of the wardrobe and 
have them stored, with the hall doors, 
in the basement of the apartment house. 
Set brass rods in sockets on the tops 
and bottoms of the wardrobe doorways, 
and hang curtains of bordered hand- 
blocked taffeta by means of brass rings 
large enough to slide easily on the rods. 
Such curtains, closing tightly, will serve 
as well as doors and will 
be economical of space 
as well as decorative in 
appearance. Install a 
brass bedstead and a 
bureau, a bedside table, 
a low rocker and a 
straight chair of curly 
maple. Cover the floor 
with plain white mat- 
ting, and place a yellow 
and white rug on each 
side of the bed—the one 
on the side nearest the 
door being long enough 
and wide enough to make 
a warm standing place 
before the bureau. Hang 
on the walls only pic- 
tures that are light in 
tone, framed in white 
and gold. Use on the 
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bed a coverlet of plain white swiss with 
a center medallion and corner piece of 
“shadow work” daisies in _ slender 
bunches, over a _ yellow foundation. 
Hang a small maple stained bookcase 
opposite the foot of the bed. Cover the 
bureau in white and yellow, and use, as 
its sole ornaments, two brass candlesticks 
and ivory handled toilet articles. Hang 
a brass bowl with chains in the window 
and keep fresh in it a green plant; the 
latter will need to be continually re- 
placed. 

The bathroom in such apartments is 
usually tiled to a hight of about four 
feet, the wall painted, the floor tiled. 
If the wall is not tiled, enamel it white 
to the usual hight, top it with a narrow 
white molding and paint the upper wall 
a soft shade of rose. Have all the 
woodwork white. Hang in the window a 
double set of sash curtains in crossbar- 
red muslin, the upper set to come to 
top of lower set. If the floor is not 
tiled, enamel it in white, and use a small 
gray-blue and white rug. Have at hand 
one or more gray-blue and white bath 
mats on which to stand for the rub down. 
Have fixtures for towels, etc, either of 
nickel or brass, to match the stationary 
fixtures, and use towels with gray-blue 
borders. A blacking-box, which may also 
be used as a seat, should be covered in 
blue denim. Add a medicine chest of 
whité enamel with glass shelves, which 
may be of home manufacture. Several 
hooks to take the place of the hickory 
limb, and an automatic gas-pull will com- 
plete a bathroom that will always look 
clean and never look “shivery.” 

In the kitchen, paint the walls to a 
hight of five feet in a pretty shade of 
light gray—neither blue nor drab, but 
the gray that combines so well with 
clear yellow. Finish the walls, above a 
narrow gray molding, in this same yel- 
low and the ceiling in a paler tint. 
Paint, in a darker shade of gray, the 
woodwork, kitchen cabinet, laundry tubs 
and dumb waiter shaft. Use gray 
enamel ware and yellow crockery. Hang 
the window with white crossbarred mus- 
lin curtains, using two sets to each win- 
dow. Paint the floor border a dark gray 
and use a yellow and white linoleum or 
oileloth square (with an eye to its future 
use in other apartments with kitchens 
of different shapes.) Add a kitehen 
chair, of the stepladder variety, either 
left in its natural yellow tint or painted 
gray. This treatment will give a. light 
kitchen that may easily be cleaned and 


one that will not easily soil with the 
greasy smoke of cooking. 

In a small apartment, such as this, it 
is wise to treat the dining room in such 
a way that it may not be waste space at 
all times except during meal hours. For 
this reason, treat the dining room and 
parlor together, dividing them by a cur- 
tain which may be drawn. Tint both 
ceilings a deep cream. Calcimine org 
paper the upper third of the walls in a 
golden brown, finish below in a soft 
wood-green paper or in a calcimine tint 
of the same color. Stain all the wood- 
work a — brown, and divide the 
upper walls from the lower by a plate 
shelf or rail. Hang the windows with 
ecru voile panel curtains, with an ap- 
plied design in brown, and brown raw 
silk over curtains to the sill. The cur- 
tains on the doorways into the hall and 
on the arch between the rooms should 
be either of brown velour with a Greek 
key pattérn in leather, or of golden 
wrinkled tapestry, with a deep hem and 
border turned over, on the roomside, to 
give an edge of the contrasting reverse 
side of the material. Stain the floors 
brown, and use either domestic rugs in 
tan, brown and green, or oriental rugs. 
Single large rugs will draw a room to- 
gether, small rugs with intervening bare 
floor give an effect of greater spacious- 
ness. 

The living room effect will be hight- 
ened by making a cozy corner at the 
west end of the dining room where there 
are no windows. Cover the wall here, 
from plate shelf to baseboard, with the 
material that has been used for door 
curtains. Have a carpenter build two 
hanging cupboards, with leaded glass 
doors, to fit in each end of the corner be- 
tween wall and window on one side and 
wall and door on the other. In these 
put some quaint silver, glass or china; 
and on the shelf above, place pottery, 
plates, candlesticks and such. 

But the crux of the whole effeet comes 
in the dining room furniture, which 
must be at once serviceable at mealtimes 
and fit for a living room as well. The 
following solution of the difficulty has 
been found most practical. Have a cab- 
inetmaker construct a table six feet 
long, three and a half feet wide and two 
and a half feet high, of oak or chest- 
nut, unpolished and stained brown. An 
antique model with heavy top supported 
on bowed trestles is the best. There is 
a form of scroll-like antique bench that 
goes well with such a table, and a com- 
petent cabinetmaker can put a table and 
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two of these benches together at less 
than the cost of the ordinary golden oak 
dining room furniture of commerce. 
Any formal mission style table and 
benches may be substituted if cabinet- 
makers are not available, but the antique 
model is less severe and more decorative. 
Add a chair for the carver at the head 
of the table, and another for the hostess 
at the foot of it, and let these be of the 
same model as the benches and table. 
Between meals the two benches are to be 
placed in the cozy corner, against the 
wall, with corduroy or denim covered 
cushions on them; and the table is to be 
partly covered, at such times, with a long 
runner of Russian crash, or leather 
skins laced together with fringed ends. 
A book or two will add to the library 
effect. 

The only other furniture in the din- 
ing room should be a Morris chair with 
cushions covered either in the brown 
corduroy or in a cotton tapestry. The 
latter is preferable in order to connect 
the dining room with the parlor, which 
should contain a third bench, similar to 
the dining benches, placed under the 
long window, a low bookcase of brown 
wood with leaded glass doors—or simply 
raw silk curtains like the window cur- 
tains—along the east wali, and a library 
table (against the north wall) bearing a 
good reading lamp, a magazine and book 
rack, ete. Have a winged or Pickwick 
arm chair covered with tapestry in tan 
and green, or green leather, beside the 
table, a large arm chair of some straight 
design, in the same upholstery, near the 
bedroom door and a small low table which 
may ordinarily hold a pot of flowers and 
on occasion, the tea service. 

Since the remaining bedroom opens on 
an afternoon sun—and plenty of it— 
it may be decorated in darker colors than 
the bedroom on the air shaft. There is 
an inexpensive and very attractive white 
wall papet with a Japanese design of 
blue pine needles and branches. Cover 
the walls with this to a narrow border 
of blue cartridge or ingrain paper, or 
failing the shade in these, with a blue 
crepe paper of the exact color. <A nar- 
row white picture molding and a plain 
creamy white ceiling will prevent the 
room from looking “scrawly.” Hang the 
window with a piain white voile curtain, 
with hemstitched sides and bottom, edged 
with pearl trimmings, and, inside this, 
reaching to the sill, straight curtains 
of dark blue taffeta with an edge and 
corner design in white flat embroidery. 
Under the window place a long and nar- 


row seatbox covered with fine matting— 
one of the most useful of apartment fur- 
nishings. Turn the bed with its head to 
the wall instead of to the window so as 
to allow the bureau to be placed between 
the bed and the box seat. Remove the 
door of the closet and hang the doorway 
(as in the other bedroom) with curtains 
of plain blue taffeta. This will leave 
space for a small rattan table, with read- 
ing lamp and books, between the bed 
and the closet. The enameled iron bed 
and bureau of white enameled wood 
should both have covers of blue linen 
buttonholed in the coarsest white mer- 
cerized cotton with a flat design of Jap- 
anese roses in the center of the spread 
and on each end of the bureau cover. 
Put on the windowseat a cushion cov- 
ered with blue linen and one of white 
and blue Japanese crepe. The wood- 
work should be white, and the floor cov- 
ered with a white matting having a blue 
block figure at infrequent intervals. 
Place small rugs of blue and white at 
the bedside and before the bureau. 

By this scheme of color treatment the 
hall and the living rooms will harmon- 
ize. The dark rooms will be brightened 
by the use of yellow, a great light-giver. 
An effect of restfulness will be achieved 
by simple and flat tints. The apartment 
will gain spaciousness. The bedrooms 
will be individual and dainty without 
being fussy. The living rooms will be 
quiet, cozy and intimate, and at the same 
time formal enough to receive the 
stranger. 

Wooden boxes of good pine, covered 
with hangings of the room, are found 
most useful, as well as ornamental, for 
flat dwellers. Such can be had for a 
dollar each and it is always wise to have 
a set of casters on each corner. Blank- 
ets, linen and gowns can thus be kept 
in better condition than in a clothes 
press. Upholster in hair and tuft the 
top, placing a shirred or pleated valance 
all around. 

Valances like the window drapery, or 
in harmony, are an addition to any 
room, if the windows are not too broad 
and short, being a simple addition in 
place of long side draperies, which are 
stuffy. 


Bixp with table oilcloth the pieces of 


earpet used on the kitchen floor. The 
oileloth will wear three times as long 
as carpet binding. Cut in one and a 
half-inch strips, stitch on the machine 
with longest stitch, turn over and stitch 
again. M. M. S. 
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There is a public school building in 
the Greater New York, built and 
equipped at a cost of one mil- 

a lion dollars, in which the 
heamen pupils, besides receiving a lib- 

Go eral education, in the familiar 

sense of the term, learn trades 
and acquire skill in sundry useful arts, 
according to their sexes; the girls being 
taught to cook and keep house, and even 
to make their hats, with marvelous econ- 
omy and taste. This great high school 
stands for the farthest reach of modern 
education, which aims to train the hand 
and the eye, making good the loss of the 
simple arts and crafts of the home which 
did so much to produce the all-around 
men and women of a few generations 
ago. Furthermore, the physical devel- 
opment of the child is included in these 
new schools; there is physical inspec- 
tion, gymnastic drill, the correction of 
weaknesses and deformities, the up- 
building of the entire system. 

We rear our babies till they attain 
school age, which is now very young; 
the schools, in popular parlance, do the 
rest. 

But do they? Can they? In this 
wonderful system is a great, yawning 
gap. 

What is to become of the spiritual 
consciousness? In farming out our 
children to specialists employed by the 
community, we are tempted to relin- 
quish our authority over their spiritual 
life, over the main forces which go to 
make character, which after all is the 
end and aim of all education. The 
sense of this need and lack is demon- 
strated by the generally prevalent cus- 
tom among people of no religious pre- 
tensions of sending their children to 
Sunday school. This institution, main- 
tained by the churches in the face of 
growing difficulty, is doing its utmost 
to fill a great breach, but it falls far 
short of the demands upon it, largely 
because these demands are beyond rea- 
son. An hour or two’s drill once a week 
in scripture and catechism ean only sup- 
plement the training which must come 
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from the parents. The spiritual con- 
sciousness, as Dr Quackenbos said so 
earnestly in his article on Marriage in 
our July number, must be awakened by 
the mother and father. This is the 
awful responsibility, the unspeakable 
privilege of parenthood. Would that we 
could bring this fact home in all its 
solemn importance to every mother and 
every father. 

The very efficiency of our school sys- 
tem is in itself a temptation to neglect. 
The schools do indeed build character— 
the well rounded courses all work to that 
end—but they must, perforce, stop at 
the crucial point, the personal, intimate 
care of the spiritual consciousness. 

The whole world is ours, apparently, 
in a commercial sense; shall we there- 
fore grasp it and lose our soul? The 
ery in America and the world over is 
for Character! What excuse have we 
for neglecting the spiritual life of our 
children, when the public schools relieve 
us of every other phase, almost, of their 
training ? 


However perfect the purity and other 
qualities of a food may be, if it is not 
properly cooked and de- 
No Excuse ently served, if it is not 
for 
consumed properly, the re- 
sult may be unsatisfactory 
if not harmful. This fact is not suf- 
ficiently appreciated. The careless, 
thoughtless, inefficient or ignorant cook 
or housewife is too often to blame for 
the character of food served. And some 
good women who “get all worked up over 
the pure food question,” would be 
amazed at the imperfection in their 
kitchens and upon their tables compared 
with the scientific knowledge, practical 
experience, care and cleanliness which 
characterize the works of a model food 
factory. 

Even if all food were produced, han- 
dled and sold under ideal conditions, 
there would still remain the necessity 
for intelligence and judgment on the 
part of the cook, housewife, and con- 
sumer. Public and corporate effort 
toward such ideal conditions should re- 
ceive every encouragement, but this is 
no excuse for ignorance or inefficiency 
in the household. There has been a 
great public outery against certain un- 
sanitary details in the meat business, 
but hardly a word has been uttered 
against the improper manner in which 
meats are so often cooked, or the absence 
of common sense in eating meats, both 
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as to their mastication and the relation 
of meats to other articles of diet. 

Let every household, restaurant, board- 
ing house and hotel apply wisdom in the 
preparation and combination of foods, 
and let each consumer show a little com- 
mon sense in his method of eating and 
dieting, and the results upon individual 
and national health will be most marked. 
Activity in the campaign for pure food 
is commendable, but it is no excuse for 
inefficiency in the domestic preparation 
of foods. It is easier for people to agi- 
tate for food inspection than it is for 
them to see to it that right methods are 
employed in their own households and 
at their own tables. It is popular to ex- 
pose the producers’ or dealers’ short- 
comings, but unpopular to bring this 
matter right down into every home. 


How train our children to be happy 

though blessed with few of this world’s 

goods? The reminiscences of 

the late Carl Schurz answer 

the question. Education, he 

says, can render young people 

hardly better service than to teach them 

how to make their pleasures independent 

of money. His early hardships only en- 

hanced his enjoyment in securing an~ edu- 

cation and achieving distinction. The 

rich man or woman whose only enjoy- 

ment is to be found in that which money 

will buy is poor indeed. Give the child 

resources of mind; these will grow with 
the years. 


Minnie Maddern Fiske is, in our opin- 
ion, the greatest of living American act- 
Relief esses. She is, moreover, as 
for keen in her sympathies and 
— as intense in her convictions 
Cattle in everyday life as on the 
stage. Whether fighting a great theatri: 
eal trust, championing womankind or 
tenderly caring for dumb animals in 
connection with her pet humane society 
in New York, Mrs Fiske is an ardent 
lover of all suffering creatures, and their 
tireless defender. When, therefore, she 
throws herself into a cause as she is doing 
in her newly organized effort in behaif 
of the dumb, driven cattle on our rail- 
roads, the public may look for warm 
work and, in the end, results. If nec- 
essary, to provide funds for pushing the 
reform of stock transportation laws in 
congress, she will give benefit perform- 
ances in different parts of the country. 
Mrs Fiske desires to enlist the sym- 


pathies and the active aid of our Goop 
HovuseKEEPinG family in this movement, 
and the magazine is heartily with ‘her in 
the purpose. Whether the present aim 
that of transferring the slaughter of 
cattle to the ranches and doing away 
with the transportation of live stock, is 
a practical one, remains to be seen; 
the motive is right and the means of re- 
form may me clearer as the work 
proceeds. 


A practical use of domestic science 
in the public schools would be for its 
pupils to participate in buy- 
ing, cooking and serving 
Science. _ the noon lunch for the whole 
school. This work, taken 
up by the classes in rotation, would give 
each pupil the priceless advantage of 
uniting practice with science, learning 
with doing. The planning of the meals, 
the marketing, figuring of costs and 
quantities, furnishing appropriate and 
varied dietaries at reasonable - prices, 
conducting this important branch of the 
public service with proper regard for 
taxpayers, would be a wonderfully in- 
teresting experience. It would bring the 
domestie science pupil in touch with 
practical life and civic affairs in differ- 
ent ways. The idea seems radical at 
first, just as did the plan of furnishing 
text books and supplies at public ex- 
pense, but much can be said in its be- 
half and very little against. This lab- 
oratory method applied to practical pur- 
poses would go far to improve the health 
of children, educate them in the laws of 
nutrition and sanitation and thus fit 
them for life in ways that the school 
now neglects. 


Municipal ownership is no longer a 
stuffed club, feared by nobody. Heads 
there are upon which it has fallen hard. 
Coal mining railway companies have 
eause to tremble when it is flourished; 
so small game as extortionate ice dealers 
has been the past season considered 
worthy its attention. City water, city 
gas or electricity, city ice—no one would 
be startled now by this sequence. Mu- 
nicipal ice is at present advisable, we 
presume, only where the ice dealers are 
extortionate. Without embracing the 
socialistic program in its academic 
wholeness one can see numerous appli- 
cations of the socialistic principle which 
appeal to the practical common sense of 
our American communities in the work- 
ing out of their varied problems. 
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